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SOME ASPECTS OF THE LAW OF MARRIAGE. 


LAWYERS too frequently discuss the marriage question on its 
surface only, without investigation of principles. We have met 
with some remarks reported in the New York Daily Trtbune of 
November 25, 1883, as made by Judge Barrett, of the Supreme 
Court of New York, which are worthy of attention because they 
point out the necessity of going below the surface to the root of 
the matter by the investigation of principles. They are as fol- 
lows: 


“It is necessary to go deeper than the mere question of divorce. We 
must begin at the bottom, and see to it first that our marriage laws .are 
what they should be. Consider what they now are. Marriage, we say, is 
a civil contract. Well, nowhere can a minor enter into any other contract 
that will bind him to the extent of a sixpence. But as soon as a boy and 
girl have arrived at the age of fourteen years the law allows them to enter 
into this most important of all contracts, without any restraint or condi- 
tions, and makes it perpetually binding upon them. If they discover their 
mistake, and find that a continuance of their union means perpetual un- 

appiness, there is no honorable relief for either of them. A statute was 
passed by the legislature of this State in 1830 making seventeen years 
the earliest age of marriage. But within three months after it became a 
law it was repealed, showing that the disposition of the people was against 
such restraints. But why should the marriages of persons of such imma- 
ture years be authorized without any limitations? I do not think that 
persons under twenty-one years of age should be permitted to marry ex- 
cept with the consent of their parents, guardians, or, if they have none, 
with the consent of a proper tribunal. We might do as is done in France: 
if young persons under age desire to marry there, and have no parents 
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or are unable to obtain their parents’ or guardians’ consent, they may go 
before a certain court and state their case, which will be inquired into, 
They are then sent away fora certain length of time. Upon their return 
they are again interrogated and again sent away, that opportunity may be 
given for the parents to deliberate, the parties to become better acquaint- 
ed, or the facts to be more fully disclosed. Upon their third coming, if no 
valid objection appears, they are given permission by the court to marry, 
Thus such young persons are protected against the possible injustice of 
unreasonable parents and at the same time saved from hasty or foolish 
marriages. The danger of such marriages is particularly great in this 
country, where so much freedom is allowed in the communication and so- 
cial intercourse between the young of the two sexes. The natural result is 
the forming of early attachments that frequently lead to ill-considered and 
unfortunate unions. Not that such freedom of intercourse is to be con- 
demned or abridged. It is the natural outgrowth of the institutions of this 
country, and probably is a healthy indication. At all events, it is a part 
ot the problem which we shall have to work out in America. But we can 
and should limit and restrict the making of the only contract on the part 
of minors which our laws allow to be binding upon them. 


MARRIAGE WITHOUT CEREMONY OUGHT TO BE ABOLISHED. 


“But not only the marriages of those who legally are infants, but all 
marriages, should be required to be entered into with more formality and 
solemnity than is necessary at the present time. So far is the idea of the 
civil contract in marriages carried, under our laws, that no ceremony what- 
ever is essential. A man and woman sitting together in a room, with no 
witness present, agree to take each other for husband and wife, and after- 
ward they live together and pass before their neighbors as such—that is 
marriage with us. If the woman should affirm the making of such a mar- 
riage-contract, and the man should deny it, it would then be purely a ques- 
tion of fact, and his presenting her to the world as his wife might be suffi- 
cient evidence toestablish the marriage. I believe that this system of mar- 
riage without ceremony should be abolished ; marriages, whether of minors 
or adults, to be valid, should be required to be made before authorized per- 
sons, whether priests or magistrates. If proper measures were taken in 
regard to marriage laws, I believe that the chief difficulties of the divorce 
question would disappear. 

“ But marriage and divorce should be considered together and the laws 
in relation to them made harmonious and homogeneous. The chief 
trouble heretofore has been that they had been considered as independent 
problems. I would be in favor of the legislature appointing a com- 
mission—either of scientists or such other persons as might seem best— 
to take the whole subject into careful consideration, with the purpose to 
reduce our laws toa scientific and homogeneous condition. But one of 
two positions would have to be taken boldly—either that marriage and 
divorce laws should be based throughout upon the sacramental idea or 
should be based throughout upon the civil idea. We call marriage a ‘ civil 
contract,’ and we permit it to be entered into as informally as any con- 
tract that can be named. But when we come to a dissolution of the con- 
tract of marriage—divorce—we say that it shall only be for one cause, 
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Why? Not because, as a civil contract, it is not just as absolutely vio- 
lated by other acts, but because, as we say, the law of God has laid 
down that one cause as the only ground for divorce. In other words, 
when we are looking at the marriage itself we consider it a civil contract ; 
when we are looking at the dissolution of it we consider it a sacrament. 
We should be consistent. If the laws are to regard a marriage in the light 
of religion and as a sacrament, then divorce is properly considered in the 
same aspect. But if marriage is solely and simply a civil contract in the 
eye of our law, then we should so regard it when we make laws for its dis- 
solution. 

“I do not mean to say that legislation is confessedly based, in the 
matter of divorce, upon the religious or sacramental idea; but such is un- 
doubtedly its spirit. It is that idea which animates the legislator when he 
repels any attempt to modify the existing statutes. For example, a man 
has again and again beaten his wife brutally. Why does not that consti- 
tute an infraction of the civil contract of marriage as clearly as though he 
had committed adultery? The only answer is that which emanates from 
the church, speaking under the authority of the New Testament—in other 
words, the answer which treats marriage as a sacrament and not as a civil 
contract. And so of each of the grounds for divorce a mensa et thoro under 
our present laws. Looking at marriage asa civil contract, every one of 
these causes for limited divorce might fairly be considered by the legis- 
lator when the question is up, What are proper grounds for absolute di- 
vorce? At all events, the divorce a mensa et thoro should be done away 
with. What a monstrous system it is! To what immorality must it lead! 
Take the case of the wife who has been brutally beaten by her husband. 
She gets a limited divorce, and the man and woman are legally separated, 
although still husband and wife. Not even the innocent woman can enter 
into any other marriage, and she is compelled to pass the rest of her life 
(while her husband lives) without a home, without a husband or a lover’s 
devotion. Or she obtains these only at the cost of becoming a social 
outcast. Should she err in this direction the guilty husband at once be- 
comes the innocent and injured plaintiff in an action foran absolute divorce. 
Thus a life of repression, a cheerless, homeless existence, a life without 
love or natural ties, becomes her continuous punishment under our laws 
for the original brutality which she received from her husband. 

“On the other hand, provisions contained in decrees of divorce for- 
bidding the guilty defendants to marry again are useless, incongruous, and 
absurd. Such laws and such decrees are always easily evaded. Make the 
misconduct which resulted in the divorce a criminal offence, if you choose, 
and punish it as such; but do not enjoin a person whom by your decree 
you have unmarried from marrying again. However guilty he or she may 
be, you have dissolved the marriage contract, and when that is dissolved 
both parties are necessarily single again. That is the logic of the situa- 


tion, and every attempt to punish by what may be called disfranchisement 
must, in the nature of things, result in scandalous evasions. You may 
punish the crime directly, but you cannot repress human nature. Decrees 
prohibiting marriage by the convicted defendant were just as generally 
evaded before the recent decisions in the Court of Appeals as since; and 
such provisions, I regret to-say, always will be. 
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“THE ANGLO-SAXON IDEA OF HOME. 


“But it may be said that I am misrepresenting the position of the 
legislator and exaggerating the influence of the sacramental idea in di- 
vorce legislation; that the legislator enacts laws allowing divorce on the 
single ground of infidelity, not to carry out a religious or sacramental con- 
ception, but as the best means to preserve the social fabric and defend the 
home—to prevent the destruction of the highest form of social and domes- 
tic existence, and to save children from homeless lives passed without the 
care and nurture of parents. To this I answer that if the legislator’s sole 
care is to preserve the social fabric, then, to be logical and consistent, he 
must go the whole length and make marriage indissoluble. For if he ad- 
mits a single ground for divorce he admits the whole question. If it is the 
home that he is protecting, and not the sacramental idea of divorce, why 
does he limit the ground for divorce to the single one that religion sanc- 
tions? This sentiment in regard to ‘home’ has become an Anglo-Saxon 
fetich. Society is to be preserved by keeping each married pair, with their 
children, enclosed by four walls. Does this enclosure make a home? Or 
is it not rather the spirit of love and sympathy between husband and wife 
that pervades the place? And if these are wanting, and in their stead are 
brutality, bitter hatred, and hopeless suffering, is it helping to sustain so- 
ciety to compel the continuance of this miserable existence ? 

“And so with regard to the children. It is true that they need the 
mature and watchful solicitude of loving parents, and God forbid they 
should be deprived of them! But if they have before their eyes every day 
the brutal conduct of. father toward mother, or hear the continual lan- 
guage of hatred and strife between their parents, is there anything in that 
‘home’ worth preserving for them? Then, too, under the present laws, 
the home is broken up when divorce is allowed for infidelity, and the chil- 
dren do lose the benefits of domestic and parental training. And, as a 
matter of fact, the deed which constitutes cause for absolute divorce may 
not exert nearly so direct or harmful an effect upon the home-life, so far as 
the children are concerned, as the conduct for which only a separation is 
permitted. Adultery is likely to be committed secretly and kept from the 
knowledge of children. But cruelty, hatred, and scorn on the part of pa- 
rents toward each other are continually present before the children and 
working direct mischief with them. And so I say that, whether con- 
sciously or not, the legislator is guided entirely by the sacramental view of 
marriage, and not by regard for the welfare of sotiety, in making laws al- 
lowing divorce only on the ground of infidelity. 

“I do not say that the legislature should necessarily make all the pre- 
sent causes for divorce a mensa et thoro grounds for absolute divorce. But 
I do insist that it should examine the whole question scientifically, philo- 
sophically, and logically, and with no other thought than the well-being of 
society. Then, whatever the result, we should know that the question had 
fairly been met and the best possible solution of the problem made.” 


THE STATES SHOULD ACT TOGETHER. 

Justice Barrett was asked if he thought that uniformity of the divorce 
laws of the different States could practically be effected. The judge an- 
swered: 
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“I do not believe that an amendment to the federal Constitution look- 
ing to that end should be attempted. I think that such an amendment 
would be a dangerous precedent in the direction of centralization. I be- 
lieve thoroughly in the doctrine of local government carried even to the 
smallest political subdivisions. And these questions the individual States 
must settle for themselves. If the domestic relations are to be taken from 
State control and to become federal questions, why not all other relations? 
Why not crimes? Why not parent and child? guardian and ward? Why 
should there not be a uniform murder law? a uniform punishment there- 
for? If we permit the entering wedge, where is it toend? But let one 
State like New York take an advanced scientific position. Let it formu- 
late a scientific, harmonious, homogeneous system of marriage and divorce 
law; and it will not be very long before the other States will be adopting 
similar systems, much as has been the case with Mr. Field’s code, which 
this State was the first to put into operation. I think, however, that it 
would be possible, by convention or otherwise, for the legislatures of the 
various States to act together and co-operate in the matter with very salu- 
tary results.” ‘ 


There are several points in this extract which afford a conve- 
nient text for comments we wish to make, and observations on 
the questions raised by the learned jurist whose words we have 
quoted. 


MARRIAGE EITHER A SACRAMENT OR A PURELY CIVIL CONTRACT. 


This is the leading postulate of the whole argument. We do 
not assent to it fully in the form in which it stands. We assent 
to it, however, to this extent: viz., that, practically, marriage 
must unavoidably be treated in civil law as a merely civil con- 
tract, unless legislation is confessedly and explicitly based, in 
respect to marriage and divorce, on that religious and sacra- 
mental idea which “in the matter of divorce is undoubtedly its 
spirit.” 

It is Catholic doctrine that marriage is one of the seven sac- 
raments, and as such committed by the Lord to the custody of 
the sacerdotal hierarchy in the church. The civil magistracy in 

_ the State is totally incompetent in spirituals. When it under- 
takes to determine what shall be law respecting the marriage- 
contract, if it does not usurp the functions of a spiritual magis- 
tracy, it must confine itself to that which is purely civil in re- 
spect to the making and the fulfilling of that contract. That. 
which is sacred and religious in the contract it can only receive 
and recognize as a law already existing in the social and politi- 
cal order and the common conscience of the community. This 
moral law, hitherto generally recognized in our own community ; 
and inspiring legislation with “the spirit” which has regulated 
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it, except where it has broken away from rule into abusive enact- 
ments; requires that marriage should be regarded as a bond 
uniting one man with one woman, in its nature perpetual, and 
only by accident dissoluble. The bond is made by a contract, 
but the state of wedlock itself is an ordinance of nature pro- 
ceeding from the Author of nature, just as much as the state 
of relation between the parent and child. This is enough to 
make the idea of the matrimonial union “religious and sacra- 
mental” in a wide sense and in respect to natural religion. 
This natural religion is all that we have as common and uni; 
versal, the recognized moral law, the “spirit” which animates 
our civil law and furnishes the supreme rule by which it is 
measured. If the common conscience of the community can 
compel a confession of the sacredness and perpetuity of the bond 
of wedlock as a moral, religious, and inviolable ordinance of the 
natural law imposed by the Creator, then all legislation concern. 
ing the contract of marriage will be determined by this first and 
fundamental principle. Otherwise, there being nothing left 
except the purely civil engagements and obligations connected 
with the contract which can be regarded as having any legal ex- 
istence, marriage will be reduced to the condition of a purely 
civil contract, made by the civil law, and therefore liable to be 
annulled by the same. In this case expediency can be the only 
motive inducing law-makers and those who are the ministers of 
the law to restrict the liberty of individuals in regard to making 
or rescinding the civil contract of marriage. 

Even from this point of view strong and conclusive argu- 
ments demonstrate the expediency, and even necessity, of the laws 
forbidding and punishing polygamy. But, in order really and 
efficaciously to uphold the law of monogamy, as a civil law, it is 
necessary to forbid and punish successive as well as simultaneous 
polygamy. The advantages of the institution of monogamy can- 
not be secured without this shutting up and locking the door 
upon legal divorces a vinculo and legal remarriages. The evils 
of polygamy cannot be shut out except by the same means, or 
even worse evils than those which spring necessarily from a 
legalized simultaneous polygamy prevented from breaking in 
upon society. 

The conviction of the necessity to public, social, domestic, and 
private welfare of the law of monogamy is so universal, and the 
evil of legalized polygamy, whether simultaneous or successive, is 
so frequently and abiy argued, that it is not needful to spend any 
time in proving the general thesis. We will only adduce one 
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testimony in support of it, which is certainly valuable, and may 
be new to a certain portion of our readers. 

Edmondo De Amicis, in his Constantinople,* makes the Turk- 
ish women one of the principal topics of his observations, from 
which we will quote somewhat largely, in respect to polygamy 
as it shows itself in the capital of the Turkish Empire: 


HOW POLYGAMY IS REGARDED IN CONSTANTINOPLE, ESPECIALLY 
BY TURKISH WOMEN. 


“There are those who say that the women of the East are satisfied 
with polygamy and do not understand the injustice of it. To believe this 
one must be ignorant not only of the East, but of the human soul itself. 
If it were true, that would not happen which does happen—viz., that there 
ts scarcely any Turkish girl who, accepting the hand of a man, does not make tt a 
condition that he shall not marry again during her lifetime; there would not 
be so many wives returning to their families because their husbands have 
failed in this promise; and the Turkish proverb would not be in existence 
which says: A house with four women is like a ship in a tempest. Even if 
she is adored by her husband the Eastern woman can but curse polygamy, 
which obliges her to live with the sword of Damocles above her head... . 
It is impossible that she should not feel the injustice of such a law. She 
knows that when her husband introduces a rival into her home he is but 
putting in practice the right given to him by the law of the Prophet. But 
in the bottom of her soul she feels that there is a more ancient and sacred 
law which condemns his act as traitorous and an abuse of power; that the 
tie between them is undone ; that her life is ruined; that she has the right 
of rebellion. : 

“The Turkish women seek to know Frankish women, in order to learn 
from them something of the splendors and amusements of their world, but 
it is not only the varied and feverish life of gayety that attracts them ; more 
often it is the domestic life, the little world of a European family, the circle 
of friends, the table surrounded with children, the honored and beloved 
old age; that sanctuary full of memories, of confidence and tenderness, 
that can make the union of two persons good even without the passion of 
love ; to which we turn even after a long life of aberration and faults; in 
which, even among the tempests of youth and the pangs of the present, 
the heart finds refuge and comfort, as a promise of peace for later years, 
the beauty of a serene sunset seen from the depths of some dark valley. 

“ But there is one great thing to be said for the comfort of those who 


* Jament the fate of the Turkish woman: it is that polygamy ts declining from 


day to day. It has always been considered by the Turks themselves rather 
as a tolerated abuse than asa natural right of man. Mahomet said, That 
man is to be praised who has but one single wife—although he himself had 
several; and those who wish to set an example of honest and austere 
manners never in fact marry but one wife. He who has more than one is 
not openly blamed, but neither is he approved. Zhe Turks are few who 
sustain polygamy, and still fewer those who approve it in their hearts. All 


* Constantinople. By Edmondo De Amicis. Translated from the seventh Italian edition 
by Caroline Tilton. Fourth edition. New York: Putnams, (Pp. 206-237.) 
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those who are in a social position which imposes a certain respectability 
and dignity of life have but one wife. The higher officers of the ministry, 
those of the army, magistrates, and men of religion, all have but one. 
Four-fifths of the Turks of Constantinople are against polygamy. The fact 
is here: that the transformation of Turkish society is not possible without 
the redemption of the woman, that this is not practicable without the fall 
of polygamy, and that polygamy must fall. It is probable that no voice 
would be raised if a decree of the sultan were to suppress it to-morrow 
The edifice is rotten and must fall.” 


Rotten as it is, women and children in Turkey are not cast 
out without a legal protector, and a fair comparison of polygamy, 
as it exists among Turks and Mormons, with that system which 
under the mask and hypocritical semblance of monogamy is 
breaking in upon us through the door which divorce has opened, 
will show that licensed successive polygamy is much more rot- 
ten. Its deadly contagion must soon corrupt and destroy any 
community in which it becomes general. 


MONOGAMY IMPLIES THE PERPETUITY OF THE MARRIAGE-CON- 
TRACT. 


We have said above that, according to the spirit of our laws, 
marriage is of its essence and nature a perpetual contract. We 
have added to this: that it is regarded as nevertheless dissoluble 
by accident. By this we do not mean by chance or some sudden 
mishap, but by some extrinsic cause, and by way of exception to 
the general rule of stability. All who make any profession of 
moral principles such as are generally received in Christendom 
proclaim a great respect for the stability of marriages, and a 
desire that divorces should be as infrequent as possible. The 
mere consideration of expediency—that is, of what the self-interest 
of individuals in general, the welfare of society and of the state, 
in respect only to temporal good, demands or counsels—is 
enough to make any one regard the frequency of causes which 
according to any view justify divorce, and the frequency of 
divorces and remarriages of divorced persons, as a very great 
evil. Therefore even those who regard marriage as a purely 
civil contract, and the law of monogamy as obligatory only by 
the authority of the civil law, must think it desirable that the 
laws should be framed, as far as possible, in the interest of the 
stability and perpetuity of marriage. The present state of things, 
in which so many persons desire to break the marriage-bond, and 
do break it in so far as the law can and will permit them to do 
so, is one which confessedly demands the application of some 
strong remedies, if there are any. 
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REMEDIES PROPOSED IN RESPECT TO THE CONTRACT ITSELF. 


The able lawyer whose remarks have been quoted above 
suggests some remedies of this kind. They are intended to 
remove or diminish some causes of instability in observing the 
marriage-contract, which have their root in the haste and levity 
with which the contract is made in many cases. 

One of these remedies is restriction by law of the liberty of 
minors to make marriage-contracts. Another is making certain 
public formalities requisite to the legal validity and binding force 
of the contract. Without doubt it is most desirable that the 
due authority and influence of parents and guardians in respect 
to the marriages of young people should be upheld, and at the 
same time protection be afforded to the young people themselves 
against a tyrannical abuse of this authority. It is equally evident 
that clandestine marriages are 2 great nuisance, that due and 
lawful formalities and solemn rites ought to be observed when 
the marriage-contract is made. We go further and say that 
since “the danger of hasty and foolish marriages is particularly 
great in this country, where so much freedom is allowed in the 
communication and social intercourse between the young of the 
two sexes,” “ such freedom,” whose “ natural result is the forming 
of early attachments that frequently lead to ill-considered and 
unfortunate unions,” is to be “ condemned ”’ in respect to its evil 
of excess, and ought to be “abridged.” We are sure that many 
of the best and most judicious fathers and mothers of families, 
and not a few of their sons and daughters, will concur in this 
opinion, even though they may not belong to the numerous class 
of sufferers from the miserable results of unfortunate early attach- 
ments and ill-considered unions. 

But when we come to the question of remedies and their ap- 
plication, especially remedial legislation, we are confronted with 
as many difficulties as were the French ministers of finance in the 
reign of Louis XVI. 

* Other remedies also are felt to be necessary for another evil— 
viz., inconsistent, unstable, and defective legislation in respect to 
divorce. 


REMEDIES PROPOSED IN RESPECT TO DIVORCE LEGISLATION. 


One great defect in divorce legislation marked by Judge 
Barrett is the lack of homogeneous and harmonious relation 
between the laws concerning marriage and those concerning di- 
vorce. The remedy proposed is the making of the divorce laws 
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to conform with the theory of the civil contract on which the 
marriag¢ laws are based. A part of this proposed alteration is 
the abolition of the limited divorce a mensa et thoro. Such an 
abrogation of the law which permits and sanctions legal separa. 
tion of parties remaining under the bond of the marriage-con. 
tract presupposes a law respecting absolute divorce—z.e., a vinculo 
—which gives redress in every case of grievous violation of the 
obligations of that contract. Otherwise it would be insupport- 
able and cruelly unjust. 

Another proposed change is the abrogation of the inability to 
contract a new marriage in the case of the legally guilty party 
against whom a decree of absolute divorce has been obtained by 
a law-suit. It is certainly absurd to maintain that a person, how- 
ever guilty, can be bound by a wedlock which has no other 
party bound by the same. A husband who has no wife is a con- 
tradiction in terms. If, therefore, the viéuculum can be broken, 
and one party become free to contract a new marriage, the other 
party can be regarded as incapable of marrying, only inasmuch 
as the law deprives him of the right and power to make a valid 
contract, as a punishment for his crime. For those who think 
that the civil law can prescribe the conditions of validity in mar- 
riage-contracts, the question of the utility of such a punishment 
is debatable, and we have no wish to meddle with it. 

‘The most fundamental and important part of the proposed 
alteration is the explicit and consistent adoption of the theory of 
the civil contract as the ruling principle of divorce legislation. 
The doctrine of the religious and sacramental nature of marriage 
being set aside, the law must either grant no divorces at all, from 
the motive of expediency, or it must grant them in certain cases, 
from the same motive—z.e., grant or refuse divorces as the pub- 
lic and private good may seem to require, and, if it grants divorce 
for the one cause admitted in the old statutes, must also grant it 
for all causes similar and equal to this one. It is very justly ar- 
gued that the reason of restriction has been derived from the 
religious idea of marriage, and ceases to exist as soon as that 
idea is eliminated. The whole question is then changed. In- 
stead of asking, What does the law of God prescribe, forbid, or 
permit in respect to the making or‘the dissolving of the mar- 
riage-contract ? the legislator must only inquire, What laws does 
human wisdom counsel me to make for the common good? The 
whole matter is thus brought to a very fair issue by the remarks 
contained in the extract at the head of our article. Henceforth 
we leave it entirely out of view, and, without intending any fur- 
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ther reference to or interpretation of its statements or sugges- 
tions, we will pursue our discussion in an abstract manney. 


CAN THE CIVIL LAW FURNISH A REMEDY ? 


This question is rather vaguely put; but we cannot help it. 
Neither can we answer it with that precision which might be at- 
tained if we were writing a set treatise. Every significant word 
in the query has a different meaning in different theories concern- 
ing the law-making power and concerning marriage and divorce. 
We take for granted that there are certain difficulties and certain 
evils by which the stability and security of marriage are affected. 
A remedy for this disastrous state of things is desirable. Sup- 
posing that the absolute indissolubility of marriage were recog- 
nized by the civil law, and all the sanctions of the law were ap- 
plied to enforce observance of common law and statute laws in 
conformity with this principle, would this be a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the difficulties and an effectual remedy for the evils which 
are in question? 

Such legislation would be good and useful, if the community 
governed by it were unanimous in their convictions respecting 
the whole matter of marriage and divorce, so that the law would 
only reflect and sanction the dictates of the common conscience. 
But such an agreement could be produced only by a common 
and universal belief in one and the same religious doctrine teach- 
ing the religious sacredness and indissolubility of marriage by 
the divine law. On the theory of the civil contract, no reason 
for making marriage indissoluble by human law.can be ad- 
duced, except the natural fitness, utility, and expediency of such 
a law. 

A very strong, and in our opinion conclusive, argument on 
this basis can be constructed. But it will not suffice to produce 
unanimous or even general assent to its conclusions. The utmost 
that can be looked for, in this direction, is that the public and 
common opinion will approve and sustain laws which aim at re- 
stricting and confining successive polygamy within limits sup- 
posed to be safe and expedient. 

This public and common opinion in reality proceeds from a 
moral and religious sentiment derived from the surviving rem- 
nant of Christian belief in the community. The Christian doc- 
trine that marriage is a sacrament and by the divine law indisso- 
luble, which remains in all its purity and strictness as a part of 
the faith among all Catholics, and in a corrupted form among non- 
Catholics, is the source of the common law of Christendom con- 
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cerning marriage, is the source and origin of all the sound public 
opinion which exists as a barrier against the inroads of legalized 
successive polygamy. Let the theory of the civil contract pre- 
vail, which implies the prevalence of the wider and more univer. 
sal doctrine from which it is an inference—viz., Rousseau’s doc- 
trine of the social compact—and the entire basis of all the laws 
which are intended to sustain the perpetuity of the marriage. 
contract will be swept away. 

Let us now inquire whether the civil law can furnish the 
desired remedy to the existing and increasing evils springing 
from divorce, by recognizing the sacred and religious character 
of marriage, and making all legislation homogeneous in a sense 
contrary to the theory of the civil contract. 

Such an alteration of the law would change that part of it 
which relates to the nuptial contract so as to make it conform to 
the “ spirit of the law,” which has heretofore regulated that part 
of it which relates to divorce. That is to say, it would proceed 
from the principle that monogamy is of divine institution, that 
marriage can lawfully subsist between two persons only, who are 
so united by its bond that only death can sever the union and 
make either one of the parties capable of making another mar- 
riage, except in certain cases in which the divine law is supposed 
to permit divorce a vinculo. If, then, the civil law claims the ex- 
elusive right of severing this bond when it judges that the divine 
law permits divorce, and it seems expedient to grant it, the law 
can only base a refusal to grant divorces in these cases upon the 
motive of expediency. In all such cases the marriage remains 
indissoluble, not by divine but by merely human law. Such a 
law, however, could not be made in a self-governing community 
in which the infractions of the moral obligations of marriage are 
so frequent as to make it necessary. Much less could it be main- 
tained for a long time. The sanction is too weak, the necessary 
moral support in the common conscience is wanting, the hard- 
ship in many individual cases is too severe. 

The practical result is the same as in the former supposition, 
so far as those cases are concerned in which power is claimed to 
grant divorces in accordance with the divine law. The advo- 
cates of the two theories agree in this: that where no divine law 
or manifest dictate of morality forbids, divorces can be granted, 
and if they are expedient ought to be granted, for certain grave 
causes. 

Here the question arises: By what rule are law-givers to de- 
termine what these grave causes are? How is it known that the 
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divine law permits divorce, and in what cases it permits it? How 
is it determined what are the dictates of morality? Is the New 
Testament to be regarded as the code of divine legislation in 
which the precepts of the Almighty concerning matrimony are 
to be found? If so, who is to interpret the exact meaning of the 
texts containing these precepts? Is it the rule of reason, moral 
philosophy, principles of natural religion and ethics, derived by a 
rational process from primary truths self-evident to the human 
intellect, by which the whole question respecting marriage and 
divorce is to be settled and determined? If so, in what manner 
can this determination be made so as to produce that common 
agreement and consent of legislators—that is, in this country, of 
the men who are commissioned to draw up and enact laws, and 
of the people by whom they are commissioned—which is desired ? 

Let it be granted that there is a common consent to the pri- 
mary principle of the religious sacredness of marriage, and a 
common purpose to secure its stability by laws in which this 
principle is explicitly recognized and consistently preserved. 
“What God hath joined together let not man put asunder” must 
be the watchword of all who thus agree together in upholding 
the sacredness and perpetuity of wedlock. But a number of 
difficult questions present themselves in respect to the deter- 
mination of the persons whom God has really joined together— 
2.., of all the conditions affecting the validity of the marriage- 
contract. Then there is another set concerning cases in which 
the sundering of this bond is to be considered as an act of power 
usurped by man, or of divine power delegated to human hands. 

In a political community where diverse religions divide a 
multitude of the people, and another multitude has no religion 
whatever, common consent in regard to these matters is not to 
be thought of. Where all who do not violate the law of the land 
stand before it on an equal footing, legislators cannot make the 
revealed law of God, which is, in the eye of the law of the land, 
an unknown quantity, explicitly and professedly the rule of 
their legislation. They must fall back on the natural law. Now, 
although there is such a science as Natural Theology, although 
there is a Rational Ethical Science, there is such a thing as na- 
tural religion and natural morality, yet this entire rational and 
practical system of philosophy, even in its best and most per- 
fect form, never has sufficed and never can suffice as the spirit 
and the life-giving force of the body of human society. Prac- 
tically and in the concrete, morality subsists by inherence in re- 
ligion, and religion subsists, not as a mere philosophy, but in 
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virtue of a claim to be of divine institution, and as such believed 
in and reverenced. That common fund of morality, what may be 
called the universal conscience, which is the vital principle of 
our social and political organization, the “ spirit”’ of our laws, 
and in particular of the law of monogamy, is derived from the 
Christian religion. It is that part of the complete Christian 
order of old, Catholic Christendom which we have received and 
inherited, and still possess, from our Christian ancestors. What. 
ever living warmth and power it still retains come from the 
religious and Christian beliefs, convictions, sentiments, customs, 
and practical habits of life which survive in a multitude of in 
dividuals sufficiently large to give tone to the general com. 
munity. This is the traditional element, the principle of con. 
tinuity and stability, in the social and political body. Civil le. 
gislation and statutes are merely a kind of mechanism serving 
a useful purpose in the living, organic society when they are in 
harmony with and proportioned to its present, actual intentions 
and volitions. So far as these common intentions and volitions 
are regulated by respect for the religious and moral sacredness 
of marriage, thus far the civil law can give protection to the 
civil rights and redress to the civil wrongs which arise out of the 
marriage-contract. It can exert an efficient power to preventa 
lawless violation of the monogamic institution by simultaneous 
or successive polygamy. But if the moral sense of the com- 
munity sinks its level the law will lose this power in proportion. 
It has been struggling hard with the Mormon polygamy in one 
section of the community, at such a disadvantage as to prove the 
truth of this assertion ; though this practical problem is not yet 
worked out. It has given way to a disastrous extent before the 
inroads of successive polygamy. A door has been left open, from 
the beginning of our existence as a republic, by the recognition 
of the lawfulness of divorce a vincu/o for one cause, with liberty 
of second marriage in the case of the party legally innocent. So 
long as the general morality was at such a high level that di- 
vorces for this cause were very infrequent, the community suf- 
fered no serious ‘injury and the stability of marriage was in gen- 
eral respected and secured. But the door was open. It cannot 
be shut and locked. It is idle to expect that legislators will 
make marriage, according to the theory of a civil contract, ab- 
solutely indissoluble, from the motive of expediency. And the 
doctrine of its absolute indissolubility by a positive, divine law 
having been given up when the schism was made which separat- 
ed Protestants from the ancient Christendom, the door cannot 
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be shut by religious and moral force. It was shut and locked by 
our Lord Jesus Christ, in virtue of his sovereign and divine 
power, by the law of the sacrament of matrimony. This law was 
given to the apostles and by them promulgated. The religious 
and moral force of this law shut the door in Christendom, and 
kept it shut, just so far and so long as it was received and obeyed 
by the common conscience in Christian nations, and so long as 
their common and statute law was made to conform to this 
higher law. Having once been burst open, it cannot be shut 
again except by the same religious and moral force which shut 
it at first; and this force does not exist in a community which is 
composed of heterogeneous religious and moral parts. What- 
ever religious and moral force exists in our country as the force 
of the combined whole, together with all the aid that can be got 
from the power of political and social conservatism in view of 
expediency and temporal interests, can only aim at guarding the 
door against the pressing in of the crowd. 


PROTESTANTISM CANNOT RESIST THE INROAD OF SUCCESSIVE 
POLYGAMY. 

Setting aside the influence which the Catholic Church may 
exert in opposition to the evils of divorce, it is in the religious 
and moral power possessed by the great Protestant denomina- 
tions, and represented principally by their clergy, that the chief; 
remedy for these evils should be looked for. We do not exclude 
the synagogue, so far as it will co-operate, or reject any class of 
men wishing to be called non-sectarians who profess to uphold 
monogamy on grounds of morality or merely for the sake of 
human happiness. But these are, in this matter, auxiliaries to 
the organized societies above specified, whose chief leaders are 
their clergy. The moral teachers who exert the greatest in- 
fluence, and who have the best opportunity to gain a gene- 
ral and respectful hearing, are such men as Dr. Woolsey and 
Dr. Dix. Now, although these gentlemen teach excellent and 
reasonable things, they cannot preach a doctrine which rises 
higher than the source and origin from which their religion 
flows, they cannot g‘o back of their so-called “ Reformation” and 
its authors. Their tradition stops at Luther and Henry VIII. 

Luther profaned marriage by violating the solemn vows 
which he had taken and those of his consort. He used language 
and set an example which were degrading and corrupting. 
He formally sanctioned simultaneous polygamy by giving toa 
German prince a dispensation to have two wives, of which he 
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availed himself before the eyes of the world, going to church 
with one on each arm. The fourth centenary of Luther has 
given the last blow to his reputation as an apostolic reformer. 
It must be irksome to men who are well acquainted with history, 
who havea high moral ideal, and who wish to speak honestly, 
to find themselves unable to throw him over, and to feel com. 
pelled to apologize for him in the best way they can. It is 
no thanks to Luther that simultaneous as well as successive 
polygamy was not introduced into Europe by his reformed 
gospel. 

Henry VIII. could not have two wives at once, and therefore 
abjured his allegiance to the church in order to divorce himself 
from his lawful wife and attempt a second marriage, thus in. 
augurating the change of religion in England. Protestantism 
is responsible for the violation of the indissoluble bond of mar- 
riage in Europe, the introduction of divorce a vinculo, and with 
it of successive polygamy in principle. It opened the door 
which cannot be shut. The restriction of divorce within limits 
and safeguards sufficient to remedy and prevent the great evils 
resulting from its facility and frequency is not now within the 
power of the Protestant clergy. Their moral and religious in 
fluence is a considerable barrier to the progress of the evil. 
Their efforts are commendable, and we wish them all possible 
success. Yet, so far as law is concerned, the whole matter is in’ 
the hands of the men who are the makers and the judges of the 
law, and ultimately of the tribunal of public opinion. These 
tribunals will be guided, not by theological and religious con. 
siderations, but by those which are secular and, at the highest, 
come under the category of natural and rational ethics. What- 
ever efforts able jurists and statesmen may make, with honest 
intentions, to frame and put into execution laws regulating mar- 
riage and divorce, with a view to remedy existing evils and 
difficulties, they bave a hard task before them. Successive 
polygamy being admitted in principle, it is likely to prove an 
unmanageable subject. Difficult as it is to make laws which 
seem on paper to meet the exigencies of such a mixed community 
as ours, it is more difficult to execute them after they have been 
made. Mere external legislation cannot do much, unless the 
religious and moral convictions, sentiments and habits of the 
great body of the people stand behind it, support it, and co- 
operate with it. The moral vitality and health of this body are 
actually seated in that part of it which is composed of the men 
and women who are faithful in their belief and practice to the 
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true, Christian idea of marriage as a sacred and perpetual union. 
They are the great and the only strong support and defence 
of monogamy. It is to be hoped that the teaching of the 
‘Catholic clergy, and the example of all who are docile and 
obedient to it, in proclaiming and respecting the absolute indis- 
solubility of every marriage ratified and consummated under 
the sacramental law of Christ, have and will have a salutary 
influence in the community at large. The instruction of other 
religious and moral teachers, defective as it is, and the belief 
and practice of the considerable number who adhere to that 
measure of sound doctrine which it contains, in so far as 
their influence prevails, are conservative of public and private 
morality and preservative against demoralization in the great 
body of the people. Yet that mass of the population who either 
openly disown or practically disregard any kind of religious 
teaching, and who are besetting the open door of divorce, is too 
heady and strong a current to be controlled by the weakening, 
failing religious force of Protestantism. The tendency of this 
current is to sweep away marriage altogether, and to substitute 
for it what the Germans call “ wild marriage,” such as it exists 
among gipsies—free love, a temporary union, to be begun and 
terminated at the pleasure of the parties. Far be it from us to 
forebode such a result, which supposes a general and disastrous 
destruction of Christian civilization. Yet it is only a renewal of 
Christian religion from its fountain-head which can prevent the 
immoral, destructive tendency from coming to its logical con. 
clusion in this devastating Nihilism. Civilization in Christendom 
is from Christianity and lives by it, as the body is vivified by the 
soul. Its disorders cannot be healed and its strength restored 
by remedies prescribed for symptoms. A man who has been 
swallowing doses of pounded glass with his meals is not to be 
cured, like a child with a wind.-colic, by giving him drops of the 
essence of peppermint on lump-sugar. The authors of the Pro- 
testant schism mixed the poison with the food which their chil- 
tiren have been eating. The Catholic Church alone has the medi- 
cine and the food which are the true remedies for every moral 
evil, and especially for those which spring from the corruption 
of the genuine doctrine of the sacrament of marriage. 


VOL, XXXVIII.—47 
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THE WISDOM AND TRUTH OF WORDSWORTH’S 
POETRY. 


PartT I. 


IN early ages the term “sage” was the title of the poet. 
Something of a prophetic office was attributed to him; he was 
regarded not seldom as a revealer of mysteries, and common- 
ly as a teacher of wisdom; nor was it till after the national 
instinct had developed itself strongly that he was expected to 
clothe the half-forgotten legend in Epic or Tragic form. In the 
course of ages poetry has preferred versatility to elevation; and 
our age is perhaps that in which variety has been most sought 
after and found. Our modern poets have applied their gifts to 
ends the most unlike. Thus Shelley has been called by his 
admirers the poet of liberty, Keats of beauty, Scott of chivalry, 
Byron of impassioned and eloquent energy. A poet who had 
written much before three out of those four writers had been 
heard of was little read until after they had passed away; and 
it was probably well for him that early fame did not sophisti- 
cate the purity or lessen the freedom of his genius. By many 
thoughtful persons Wordsworth is now regarded as the greatest 
modern poet; yet if his admirers were called on to name his 
most characteristic merit the answer would be very various. 
Some would call him the Poet of Nature, and others the Poet 
of the Human Ties; but recent times have had many descrip- 
tive poets, and many poets of the affections, while yet between 
them and Wordsworth there is little resemblance. Nature and 
the Humanities have, indeed, a very special place in Words- 
worth’s poetry, which, but for what it drew from those sources, 
could never have existed; but he has himself told us that his 
paramount aim was to bea philosophic poet; and Coleridge said 
of him early that if he persevered in that aim he would not 
only succeed, but be the greatest poet who had ever worn the 
crown of philosophic verse. He persevered, and he succeeded, 
though he did not leave behind him, except in a fragmentary 
form, the great Philosophical Poem of his earlier aspirations. 
He had found it “ more animating,” to use his own expression, 
to embody much of what had been intended for that work in 
the form of those numerous minor poems which he regarded as 
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constituting a whole, but the unity of which is lost on the super- 
ficial. He sang, indeed, of Nature and of the Humanities ; but, 
unlike Burns, who sang them also, and whom he loved so well, he 
was a man of high philosophic thought and high moral purpose. 
Had he, like the merely didactic poets of the last century, sought 
his philosophy chiefly from books, he would no more have been 
a great philosophic poet than Young or Akenside. These ac- 
complished writers produced didactic, not philosophic, poetry ; 
and by so doing they made it, notwithstanding their high merits, 
more difficult for men to believein the possibility of philosophic 
poetry, that is of poetry embodying the highest poetic inspira- 
tion in a form wholly genial, and as such contradistinguished 
from that philosophic verse which but translates prose thoughts 
into metrical form. Had he, like Lucretius, taken for illustra- 
tion the materialistic philosophy of Epicurus, no gifts of metre 
or of diction, nor even that imagination which beautifies the 
lowest theme, could have expiated the offence of thought with- 
out truth and of sentiment without elevation. Happily for him, 
the love which he bore to Nature and to Humanity had ever 
been, not instinctive love only, but a reverential love. These 
are not, indeed, the only teachers; but they are great teachers 
and they are authentic teachers; and his ear was ever open to 
the lowest whispers of these Egerian counsellors. When Words- 
worth is didactic only he is not himself. 

The wheel had gone round, and poetry, which had been 
everything in turn, reappeared among the Cumberland Moun- 
tains in one of its earliest forms, that of “ Divine Philosophy.” 
We do not affirm that the whole of that philosophy which 
poetry can legitimately include in her wide domain was grap- 
pled with by Wordsworth's poetry ; and we gladly admit that, 
wholly apart from its philosophy, that poetry has other and ex- 
traordinary merits; we only assert that among its merits is pre- 
eminently that of its Wisdom and its Truth. That Truth is 
sometimes Truth actual, and sometimes Truth ideal, but it is 
always Truth; and that Wisdom is the wisdom which stands in 
contrast with mere knowledge—the seasoned wisdom of a com. 
plete intellect and of a well-balanced bemg ; the wisdom which 
has no pride, no littleness, and no contentiousness, and which is 
derived at once from experience and from something greater, 
without which moral experience could never have been formed. 
Our present theme, then, is that special characteristic of Words- 
worth’s poetry which may be termed its Wisdom and Truth; 
aud we shall endeavor to illustrate those qualities succes- 
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sively in connection with (I.) the moral relations of man; (I1.) 
with their political relations; (III.) with poetry, art, science, 
and human progress; (IV.) with the exterior universe; and 
(V.) with a few of those problems which concern the origin 
and end of man as a spiritual and immortal being. Words- 
worth is not understood while he is classed: among the pastoral 
or idyllic poets, even if among these the chief place be conceded 
to him. He is England’s great philosophic, as Shakspere is her 
great dramatic, and Milton her great epic, poet. In the old days 
of Greece, besides the inspiration of Apollo and of the Muses, 
there was that of Pan. He represented that principle of life 
diffused throughout the universe. The woodland reed-pipe, 
besides those notes which charmed the shepherds and the 
nymphs, had its mystic strain. 

I. To begin with the Moral Relations. The basis of the 
Wordsworthian wisdom was laid in a profound moral faith—a 
faith that man has a higher nature as well as a lower, a “ mens 
melior” as well as a “faculty judging according to sense.” 
These two sections of our twofold being are not by necessity at 
variance ; they have much apparently in common; yet one is 
from above, and the other from below, and it is for man to elect 
whether he will live a spiritual life or content himself with its 
mere animal counterpart. The following short poem strikes the 
keynote of that philosophy : 


“ Yes, full surely ’twas the echo, 
Solitary, clear, profound, 
Answering to thee, shouting cuckoo ! 
Giving to thee sound for sound, 


“ Unsolicited reply 
To a babbling wanderer sent ; 
Like her ordinary cry, 
Like—but oh how different ! 


“ Hears not also mortal life ? 
Heajgnot we, unthinking creatures, 
Slaves of folly, love, or strife, 
Voices of two different natures ? 


“ Have not we, too ?>—Yes, we have 
Answers, and we know not whence ; 
Echoes from beyond the grave, 
Recognized intelligence ! 
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“Such within ourselves we hear 
Ofttimes, ours though sent from far ; 
Listen, ponder, hold them dear ; 
For of God—of God they are!” 


But Wordsworth's moral wisdom never hovers long in the 
region of allegory. It plants its feet on the solid earth. In his 
magnificent ‘ Ode to Duty ”’ there is, united with the same eleva- 
tion of thought, a far more definite and imperative tone. The 
strain is of a maturer order, and the wisdom which comes by ex- 
perience is wedded to that of spiritual insight. It affirms that 
between the lower and higher sections of man’s nature there 
commonly exists an antagonism, and that the condition of man’s 
life is a militant condition. A few happier spirits may stand out- 
side the battle, and, led on by an inner law of unconscious good- 
ness, may, at least for an indefinite period, advance along a 
flower-strewn path of virtue: but even they are insecure ; the 
path of virtue is, for the most part, a rough and thorny path, 
and the children of men can only find peace while they tread it 
in obedience to a law challenging them from above. To find 
true freedom they must subject themselves to a noble bondage: 


“Stern daughter of the Voice of God ! 
O Duty! if that name thou love 
Who art a light to guide, a rod 
To check the erring, and reprove ; 
Thou who art victory and law 
When empty terrors overawe ; 
From vain temptations dost set free ; 
And calm’st the weary strife of frail humanity ! 


“ There are who ask not if thine eye 
Be on them; who, in love and truth, 
Where no misgiving is, rely 
Upon the genial sense of youth : 
Glad hearts ! without reproach or blot ; 
Who do thy work, and know it not; 
e Long may the kindly impulse last, 
But thou, if they should totter, teach them to stand fast ! 


“ Serene will be our days and bright, 
And happy will our nature be, 
When love is an unerring light, 
And joy its own security. 
And they a blissful course may hold 
Even now who, not unwisely bold, 
Live in the spirit of this creed, 
Yet find that other strength, according to their need. 
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“I, loving freedom, and untried, 
No sport of every random gust, 
Yet being to myself a guide, 
Too blindly have reposed my trust. 
And oft when in my heart was heard 
Thy timely mandate, I deferred 
The task imposed, from day to day ; 
But thee I now would serve more strictly, if I may. 


“ Through no disturbance of my soul, 
Or strong compunction in me wrought, 
I supplicate for thy control ; 
But in the quietness of thought 
Me this unchartered freedom tires, 
I feel the weight of chance desires. 
My hopes no more must change their name, 
I long for a repose which ever is the same. 


“ Stern lawgiver! yet thou dost wear 
The Godhead’s most benignant grace, 
Nor know we anything so fair 
As is the smilé upon thy face. 
Flowers laugh before thee on their beds ; 
And fragrance in thy footing treads ; 
Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong ; 
And the most ancient heavens, through thee, are fresh and strong. 


“To humbler functions, awful Power! 
I call thee ; I myself commend 
Unto thy guidance from this hour ; 
Oh! let my weakness have an end. 
Give unto me, made lowly wise, 
The spirit of self-sacrifice ; 
The confidence of reason give ; 
And, in the light of truth, thy bondsman let me live!” 


_“He sang of the Commandments great and good ”’—thus 
speaks a thoughtful poet, Isaak Williams, of the Psalmist King. 
No uninspired poet has offered a nobler tribute than this ode to 
those Commandments which that Psalmist proclaimed to be “ ex- 
ceeding broad”; not even that Greek poet who made his Anti- 
gone reply to the tyrant: “ This edict never issued forth from 
Jove, not yet from that sceptred Justice that holds sway among 
the Shades below.” It is not against law but unjust law, and the 
law that proceeds from no authentic authority, that the spirit of 
Liberty exalts itself. ‘When Thou hast set my heart at liberty,” 
then, and not till then, are the highways of Virtue made straight. 
They are then beset no longer by those innumerable alternatives 
which are the plague of men who mistake a febrile wilfulness for 
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a strong will. In subjection to a righteous law is found man’s 
only freedom from a bondage to passions and caprices. It is a 
common error to assume that liberty can never exist where an 
unlimited choice does not exist.* If this assumption were true 
there could be no freedom of will among the angels; nay, 
even the Infinite Goodness might then be said not to be free, 
since no such alternative as that between the Good and the 
Evil can ever affront His divine choice. The highest liberty 
does not essentially consist in choice between alternatives (else 
it would decay in proportion as virtuous habits had given to 
the spirit an indisputed victory over the sense), but in our doing 
willingly that which we do, and not doing it from a servile 
compulsion, or from a mechanical necessity. The distinction 
is all-important. Man must ever venerate Liberty and aspire 
after it; if, therefore, he mistakes its essential nature, relatively 
to Law, he will account every demand upon his obedience a de- 
gradation, however necessary he may acknowledge it to be in 
order to avoid anarchy; and, as a consequence, the ennobling 
principle of loyalty must be banished at once from all human 
relations, domestic, civil, political, and religious—a loss simply 
fatal to the higher virtue. 

The chief excellence of this poem, in its moral bearings, con- 
sists in the absolute spontaneousness of its “‘ good confession ”’ 
that Duty is the one thing that gives dignity to life. The poet 
does not speak of the excesses into which human nature falls 
when apart from such a guide, but of “ omissions” : 


“1 deferred 
The task imposed, from day to day.” 


It is in the “ quietness of thought” that he repudiates the ‘“ un- 
chartered freedom” which tires, and demands instead the liberat- 
ing yoke of that subjection which is at once “ victory and law.” 
He looks around him, and from every side the same lesson is 
borne in upon him. It is because they obey law that the flowers 
return in their seasons and the stars revolve in their courses; 
the law of Nature is to inanimate things what Duty is to man. 
The peasant who had only half learned his lesson in science 
might imagine that the law of gravitation was but a burden that 
binds man to the earth. The philosopher knows that amid the 
boundless fields of the creation it is that which gives to every- 
thing its proper place, its motion and its rest. 


* This subject is well illustrated in a work by Donoso Cortés, Catholicism, Liberalism, ana 
Socralism, 
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Close akin to the “Ode to Duty” is the “ Happy Warrior.” 
It illustrates by an example the principle which the earlier poem 
affirms. It regards human life as a militant condition: 


“ Who is the happy Warrior? Who is he 
Whom every man in arms should wish to be ? 
—lIt is the generous spirit, who, when brought 
Among the tasks of real life, hath wrought 
Upon the plan that pleased his childish thought : 
Whose high endeavors are an inward light 
That make the path before him ever bright ; 
Who, with a natural instinct to discern 
What knowledge can perform, is diligent to learn ; 
Abides by this resolve, and stops not there, 
But makes his moral being his prime care ; 
Who, doomed to go in company with Pain, 
And Fear, and Bloodshed, miserable train ! 
Turns his necessity to glorious gain ; 
In face of these doth exercise a power 
Which is our human nature’s highest dower ; 
Controls them and subdues, transmutes, bereaves 
Of their bad influence, and their good receives ; 


—Who, if he rise to station of command, 

Rises by open means; and there will stand 

On honorable terms, or else retire, 

And in himself possess his own desire; 

Who comprehends his trust, and to the same 
Keeps faithful with a singleness of aim ; 

And therefore does not stoop, nor lie in wait 

For wealth, or honors, or for worldly state ; 

Whom they must follow; on whose head must fall, 
Like showers of manna, if they come at all ; 
Whose powers shed round him in the common strife, 
Or mild concerns of ordinary life, 

A constant influence, a peculiar grace ; 

But who, if he be called upon to face 

Some awful moment to which Heaven has joined 
Great issues, good or bad for human kind, 

Is happy as a lover; and attired 

With sudden brightness, like a man inspired ; 

And through the heat of conflict keeps the law 

In calmness made, and sees what he foresaw ; 


’Tis, finally, the man who, lifted high, 
Conspicuous object in a nation’s eye, 
Or left unthought of in obscurity— 

* Who, with a toward or untoward lot, 
Prosperous or adverse, to his wish or not, 
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Plays, in the many games of life, that one 
Where what he most doth value must be won ; 
Whom neither shape of danger can dismay, 
Nor thought of tender happiness betray ; 

Who, not content that former worth stand fast, 
Looks forward, persevering to the last, 

From well to better, daily self-surpassed ; 
Who, whether praise of him must walk the earth 
For ever, and to noble deeds give birth, 

Or he must go to dust without his fame, 

And leave a dead, unprofitable name, 

Finds comfort in himself and in his cause ; 
And, while the mortal mist is gathering, draws 
His breath in confidence of Heaven’s applause : 
This is the happy Warrior; this is he 

Whom every man in arms should wish to be.” 


It is almost impossible to rate too high poetry such as this. 
It reminds us of Milton’s assertion that the drama might serve, 
“ besides the office of a pulpit,” to breed up a commonwealth in 
virtue and wisdom. The Imagination is so often a corrupting 
influence that to change it thus}into a power ministering to 
Virtue, by the presentation of a virtuous ideal of Humanity, 
without for a moment diverting it from its proper avocations, 
is no mean enterprise. It is in vain to preach sound prin- 
ciples to those whose moral being has been undermined by an 
essentially false ideal of character. From a heart thus corrupted 
a mist ascends which colors all things, and through which the 
beams of reason cannot enter. 

There are some striking remarks on this false ideal in the pre- 
face to Sir Henry Taylor’s Philip van Artevelde : “ Lord Byron’s 
conception of a hero is an evidence, not only of scanty materials 
of knowledge from which to construct the ideal of a human being, 
but also of a want of perception of what is great or noble in our 
nature. His heroes are creatures abandoned to their passions, 
and essentially, therefore, weak of mind. . . . When the con- 
duct and feelings attributed to them are reduced intq prose, and 
brought to the test of a rational consideration, they must be per- 
ceived to be beings in whom there is no strength except that of 
their intensely selfish passions—in whom all is vanity, their exer- 
tions being for vanity under the name of love or revenge, and 
their sufferings for vanity under the name of pride. . . . How 
nobly opposite to Lord Byron’s ideal was that conception of an 
heroical character which took life and immortality from the hand 
of Shakspere: 
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‘Give me that man 
That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 
In my heart’s core, aye, in my heart of heart.’” 
Wordsworth’s ideal warrior has, despite some superficial re. 
semblance, little in common with the “meaque me virtute in- 
volvo” of the pagan poet. His is a character founded on 
self-sacrifice, not self-assertion, one therefore that presupposes 
that “liberty of spirit” which can exist alone where, the service 
of self having been annulled, room is made for a larger ser- 
vice. Though it makes no direct reference to Revelation, it is 
founded in the main on the great Christian Tradition. The hap- 
py Warrior has a heart full of that human hope and love which 
belong but to the restored Humanity; and he evinces a habit 
of moral faith which, even if it could have existed antecedently 
to a spiritual faith, could hardly have failed to accept it upon its 
earliest understood challenge. In many of Wordsworth’s later 
poems the Christianity which here exists implicitly is explicitly 
affirmed. There is notwithstanding a significant contrast be- 
tween the concluding expression, 


“ And, while the mortal mist is gathering, draws 
His breath in confidence of Heaven’s applause,” 


(although the lines need not mean more than the “ Well done, 
good and faithful servant” of the Gospel), and the touching hu- 
mility with which a poem published many years later ends— 
“ The best of what we do and are, 
Just God, forgive !” 

The same high moral wisdom characterizes Wordsworth’s 
chief poems, even when in other respects most dissimilar. None 
of his poems are less like each other than “ Resolution and In- 
dependence” and “Laodamia.” The former belongs to the 
earlier period of his poetry, the latter to one comparatively late. 
The former is to a large degree descriptive; it is also psycho- 
logical in character; the latter treats a classic theme with a 
classic majesty. But in each case the strongest effect left behind 
on the reader results from the challenge addressed to his moral 
being by a wisdom which belongs, in the first of these poems, to 
the visionary region of the imagination, and which in the latter 
is replete with passion, though passion restrained. Both poems 
abound in vivid imagery and intense human interest; both ad- 
dress themselves not merely to our understanding but yet 
more to our sympathies; the lesson taught by the earlier one 
being that, so long as action is possible, the severest calami- 
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ties should but develop our energies more and more; while 
the second tells us that, when the time for action is irrevocably 
past, a something greater than all action remains to us in ab- 
solute submission to the Divine Will. ‘Resolution and Inde- 
pendence” is Wordsworth’s most signal example of rough and 
massive strength steadied by the weight of a brooding mind. 
“ Laodamia ” proves that his genius might, had he pleased, have 
embodied itself in forms the opposite of those which he habit- 
ually chose for them, while their spirit would still have remained 
the same. He gave to this poem all the satisfying perfection of 
shape and all the marmorean stateliness which belongs to an- 
tiquity ; but he breathed into it a soul which no bard of old 
Greece could haveimparted to it. There are two very different 
modes of dealing with the antique. The first is that of imitation. 
The second is that which, while appropriating, re-creates and 
elevates the classical. To the second class ‘‘ Laodamia,’ belongs. 
Many a recent failure proves that antique form cannot be made 
to coalesce with the modern spirit ; but it willingly subordinates 
itself, at the call of a great master, to that Moral Truth which is 
restricted to no age, and to that Spiritual Beauty a gleam from 
which has fallen upon all ages of song. Protesilaus brings back 
with him from the abode of the Departed a loftier spirit than any 
pagan poet attributed to the “Strengthless Heads.” He makes 
no lament either for the lost pride or pleasures of man’s life— 
“Earth destroys 
These raptures duly—Erebus disdains : 
Calm pleasures there abide—maijestic pains.” 


Laodamia cannot believe that the husband restored to her 
through the force of her intercession is indeed to tarry with her 
but three hours’ space: 
“ The gods to us are merciful, and they 
Yet further may relent ; for mightier far 
Than strength of nerve or sinew, or the sway 
Of magic, potent over sun and star, 
Is love, though oft to agony distress’d, 
And though his favorite seat be feeble woman’s breast.” 


With Protesilaus human love remains, but its weakness belongs 
to itno more. He had died for his country, and all is well: 


“ Love was given, 
Encouraged, sanctioned, chiefly for that end ; 
For this the passion to excess was driven— 
That self might be annulled, her bondage prove 
The fetters of a dream, opposed to love.” 
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He tells her 


“ Of worlds whose course is equable and pure ; 
No fears to beat away, no strife to heal ; 
The past unsighed for, and the future sure: 


“ Of all that is most beauteous, imaged there 
In happier beauty ; more pellucid streams, 
An ampler ether, a diviner air, 
And fields invested with purpureal gleams.” 


It is in vain; she cannot bring herself to consent to the divine 
will, and she dies. She has to wear out her penance time 


“ Apart from happy ghosts who gather flowers 
Of blissful quiet ’mid unfading bowers.” 


It is but trifling to say that the high spiritual reason of this 
poem may be philosophy or religion, but is not poetry; such 
a remark Youbtless applies to many a poem which boasts of a 
moral “ tagged on” at the close, and also to many a dissertation 
in verse, no part of which has an inspiration. It does not apply 
to those thoughts which are born of high imagination in union 
with the spiritual reason. The objector should remember that 
as love-poetry or patriotic poetry only exists for one who can 
form the idea of affection or of country, so philosophical poetry 
expects no response except from those who have some habitual 
interest in philosophic thought. 

II. We will now pass on to the second part of our theme—the 
Wisdom of Wordsworth’s poetry when it treats of man’s politi- 
cal relations. In his political opinions a great change took place 
after early youth; in his aims and aspirations, none. From first 
to last ‘he was a lover of Liberty, though till taught by expe- 
rience he did not know how necessary for the interests of Lib- 
erty it is to distinguish between Liberty and License. The liber- 
ty of the individual, the purity and the peace of the family, and 
the freedom of faith have never been more ruthlessly sacrificed, 
or with effects more fatal to morals as well as happiness, than 
by enthusiasts whose dream was the brotherhood of man. The 
true meaning of Liberty has been stated in two memorable lines :* 


“ What, then, is Freedom? Rightly understood, 
A universal license—to be good.” 


Wordsworth, like Coleridge and Southey in their youth, was 
among those who were caught by the promise of the French 


* Sonnet by Hartley Coleridge. 
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Revolution (to which Walter Scott is said to have owed his Tory 
principles)—a period of his life commemorated in his “ Prelude.” 
Before long he was undeceived by the excesses of those whose 
best excuse would have been that they had loved liberty “ not 
wisely but too well.” With him the delusion could not have been 
permanent. For him liberty meant the greatness of man’s per- 
sonal being and the dignity of household life; and for these he 
could have found no substitute in the triumphs of national vanity 
achieved by a nation which had changed itself into a conscript 
army, every soldier of which was a willing and a decorated 
slave. Wordsworth was born a patriot as well as a poet; but 
his patriotism was of the solid, not the airy, order, and he cared 
too much for his country’s honor and happiness to wish that 
she should make an idol of vain-glory. In that magnificent 
series, his “ Sonnets to Liberty,” the highest merit consists in 
the power with which they bring home the great truth that 
Freedom and all other political well-being rest on the basis of 
the moral law. The first-written of them was the following: 


“T grieved for Bonaparte, with a vain 
And an unthinking grief! for who aspires 
To genuine greatness but from just desires, 
And knowledge such as He could never gain? 
’Tis not in battles that from youth we train 
The governor who must be wise and good, 
And temper with the sternness of the brain 
Thoughts motherly and meek as womanhood. 
Wisdom doth live with children round her knees : 
Books, leisure, perfect freedom, and the talk 
Man holds with week-day man in the hourly walk 
Of the mind’s business : these are the degrees 
By which true sway doth mount; this is the stalk 
True power doth grow on; and her rights are these.” 


If it is not through the soldier of fortune that Freedom is to 
be won, as little is secured by the happiest material conditions: 


“ Inland, within a hollow vale, I stood ; 
And saw, while sea was calm and air was clear, 
The coast of France—the coast of France how near! 
Drawn almost into frightful neighborhood. 
I shrunk, for verily the barrier flood 
Was like a lake, or river bright and fair, 
A span of waters; yet what power is there! 
What mightiness for evil and for good ! 
Even so doth God protect us if we be 
Virtuous and wise. Winds blow, and waters roll, 
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Strength to the brave, and power, and deity, 
Yet in themselves are nothing! One decree 
Spake laws to ¢hem, and said that by the soul 
Only the nations shall be great and free.” 


Here is a sonnet which asserts the immovable faith with 
which true Freedom is ever believed in by those to whom it has 
come, not through novel theories or passionate outbreaks in 
favor of pagan revivals, but as an inheritance from a heroic past, 
and as the natural reward of Christian virtue, self-respect, and 
self-restraint : 


“It is not to be thought of that the flood 
Of British freedom, which, to the open sea 
Of the world’s praise, from dark antiquity 
Hath flowed, ‘with pomp of waters unwithstood’— 
Road by which all might come and go that would, 
And bear out freights of worth to foreign lands ; 
That this most famous stream in bogs and sands 
Should perish, and to evil and to good 
Be lost for ever. In our halls is hung 
Armory of the invincible knights of old : 
We must be free or die, who speak the tongue 
That Shakspere spake—the faith and morals hold 
Which Milton held. In everything we are sprung 
Of earth’s first blood, have titles manifold.” 


Freedom is beset, however, by other dangers besides those 
which proceed from exaggeration and self-confidence. Hearts 
corrupted by worldliness are as unfit for it as those of whom 
Coleridge sang: 


“The sensual and the dark rebel in vain, 
Slaves by their own compulsion.” 


In this series of sonnets not a few are protests against that 
exaggerated industrialism, and undue respect for money, so 
essentially different from the manly industry and frugality hon- 
ored in Wordsworth’s poetry, and illustrated by it in a degree 
very rare. 


“When I have borne in memory what hath tamed 
Great nations, how ennobling thoughts depart 
When men change swords for ledgers, and desert 
The student’s bower for gold, some fears unnamed 
I had, my country !—am I to be blamed ? 

But when I think of thee, and what thou art, 
Verily, in the bottom of my heart, 

Of those unfilial fears I am ashamed. 

But dearly must we prize thee; we who find 
In thee a bulwark of the cause of men; 
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And I by my affection was beguiled. 
What wonder if a poet now and then, 
Among the many movements of his mind, 
Felt for thee as a lover or a child?” 


Compare this maturer estimate of Liberty with Wordsworth’s 
youthful aspirations thus illustrated by the lines on the “ French 
Revolution as it appeared to enthusiasts at its commencement”: 


“ Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven! O times 
In which the meagre, stale, forbidding ways 
Of custom, law, and statute, took at once 
The attraction of a country in romance! 
When Reason seemed the most to assert her rights, 
When most intent on making of herself 
A prime enchantress.” 


The cause of this memorable change in Wordsworth’s politi- 
cal convictions is set forth in one of his most nobly conceived, 
and nobly written odes, though one comparatively little known. 
It is a denunciation of Jacobinism, and begins thus: 


“Who rises on the banks of Seine, 
And binds her temples with the civic wreath ? 
What joy to read the promise of her mien! 
How sweet to rest her wide-spread wings beneath !” 


The golden promise of the Revolution is first illustrated, and 
next the sudden change, swift as that of the open palm into the 
closed fist, from universal philanthropy into remorseless ambi- 
tion: 
“Melt, Principalities, before her melt ! 

Her love ye hailed—her wrath have felt. 

But she through many a change of form hath gone, 

And stands amidst you now, an arméd creature, 

Whose panoply is not a thing put on, 

But the live scales of a portentous nature, 

That, having wrought its way from birth to birth, 

Stalks round—abhorred by Heaven, a terror to the earth!” 


. The two chief modes of Jacobin warfare, now active aggres- 
sion and now passive resistance, are next emblemed: 


“I marked the breathings of her dragon crest ; 
My soul, a sorrowful interpreter, 
In many a midnight vision bowed 
Before the ominous aspect of her spear ; 
Whether the mighty beam, in scorn upheld, 
Threatened her foes—or, pompously at rest, 
Seemed to bisect her orbéd shield, 
As stretches a blue bar of solid cloud 
Across the setting sun and through the fiery west. ° 
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After a description of the woes inflicted on the world by this 
Portent, the poet affirms that a nation can find security from 
such only when it discards that interior weakness upon which 
Tyranny invariably establishes its throne: 


“ Weak spirits are there, who would ask, 
Upon the pressure of a painful thing, 
The lion’s sinews or the eagle’s wing, 
Or let their wishes loose, in forest glade, 
Among the lurking powers 
Of herbs and lowly flowers, 
Or seek, from Saints above, miraculous aid ; 
That Man may be accomplished for a task 
Which his own nature hath enjoined—and why ? 
If, when that interference hath relieved him, 
He must sink down to languish 
In worse than former helplessness—and lie 
Till the caves roar—and, imbecility 
Again engendering anguish, 
The same weak wish returns that had before deceived him. 


« But Thou, Supreme Disposer! may’st not speed 
The course of things, and change the creed 
Which hath been held aloft before men’s sight 
Since the first framing of societies, 

Whether, as bards have told in ancient song, 
Built up by soft, seducing harmonies, 
Or pressed together by the appetite 

And by the power of wrong.” 


Wordsworth has been accused of having passed, when his 
youthful political aspirations were confuted by the event, into 
a vulgar form of conservatism. The charge derives no sanction 
from this ode. The reverence it expresses for just authority 
is founded on the same philosophy which reverences lawful 
Liberty, the only liberty that is permanent. The Liberty which 
it denounces is the Liberty founded on crude imaginations, and 
an entire ignorance of human nature, not upon the conviction 
—a most true one—that genuine liberty is the strenuous air 
which the manlier virtues breathe, the necessary condition for 
the responsible discharge of ethical duties, and the best cure, 
next to religion, for social frivolity, idleness, and littleness. 

The depth of Wordsworth’s devotion to true liberty is shown 
by the large number of his best sonnets devoted to the illustra- 
tion of events which record her history or vindicate her claims.* 

*A few may usefully be named here: ‘On the extinction of the Venetian Republic,’ 


“To Toussaint L’Ouverture,” “O friend, I know not which way I must look,” ‘* Milton,’’ 
« There is a bondage worse, far worse to bear,” ‘These times touch moneyed worldlings with 
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In them alone there are a breadth and variety of thought seldom 
to be found in the whole compass of a poet’s works; and yet 
they are but a few of those in which the genius of Wordsworth 
offered in mature life its tribute to Liberty. To have mastered 
but a small part of the ethical lessons they affirm or imply is to 
be raised for ever above two converse forms of error—the error 
which assumes that, where the social advantages secured by 
order exist, there political Liberty may be dispensed with; and 
the worse error which imagines that Liberty can dispense with 
judgment and virtue, or with the Spiritual Faith on which these 
are based, and itself continue to exist. The liberty Wordsworth 
sings in a strain at once impassioned and profound is a liberty 
which cannot forget its responsibilities, and cannot but exult yet 
more in its duties than in its privileges. When a nation has 
learned but to conceive such a liberty as this, to possess it be- 
comes one of her duties. Till she has conceived it adequately 
she cannot possess it long. 

The political wisdom of Wordsworth’s poetry is not less 
strikingly shown in his “ Dion.” This poem may be regarded 
as acompanion poem to “ Laodamia,” and, like that work, com- 
bines an antique majesty with a profound moral pathos. In a 
few stanzas the substance of Plutarch’s narrative is told—the 
princely nobleness of Dion’s character and of his intellect, the 
highest, as Plato averred, which he had conversed with in any one 
so young ; the deliverance of his native Syracuse from tyranny ; 
the rapture with which the delivered received him; the purity 
of the conqueror’s ambition, which. valued neither royal power 
nor popular applause, and sought its reward only in the happi- 
ness of a free people, and the dignity of a state built up on the 
sage principles of the great Platonic Ideal studied by Dion 
when the “lunar beam ”’ of the great master’s teaching 


“ Fell round him in the grove of Academe.” 


Yet more briefly is told the strange reverse when, at one un- 
happy moment following the counsels of others, Dion 


“ Had stained the robes of civil power with blood 
Unjustly shed, though for the public good.” 


His triumph is no triumph to him, and amidst the shouts of an 


dismay,” “‘ England! the time is come when thou shouldst wean,” ‘‘ Another year; another 
deadly blow,” ‘‘ On a celebrated Event in ancient History,” ‘‘ To Clarkson,” ‘‘ To the King of 
Sweden,” ‘* To Hofer,” ‘*To the Men of Kent,” ‘The Land we from our Fathers have in 
trust,” ‘‘O'er the wide earth, on mountain and on plain,” ‘‘ Look now on that adventurer,” 
‘Say, what is honor ?” ‘Is there a power,” ‘‘ Yet, yet Biscayans,” ‘‘ The power of armies is a 
visible thing,” ‘‘ O’erweening statesmen have full long relied.” 
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applauding city the only voice which hecan hear is that of a Con- 
science that had slept for an hour to forbid him rest for ever, 
That Conscience takes visible shape, as the old Greek chronicler 
records: 


“ He hears an uncouth sound— 
Anon his lifted eyes 
Saw at a long-drawn gallery’s dusky bound 
A Shape of more than mortal size 
And hideous aspect stalking round and round ! 
A woman’s garb the phantom wore, 
And fiercely swept the marble floor— 
Like Auster whirling to and fro, 
His force on Caspian foam to try, 
Or Boreas when he scours the snow 
That skins the plains of Thessaly, 
Or when aloft on Mznalus he stops 
His flight, ‘mid eddying pine-tree tops ! 


“So, but from toil less sign of profit reaping, 
The sullen Spectre to her purpose bowed, 
Sweeping—vehemently sweeping— 
No pause admitted, no design avowed! 


“Ye gods! though he, that servile instrument, 
Obeys a mystical intent ! 
Your minister would brush away 
The spots that to my soul adhere; 
But should she labor night and day, 
They will not, cannot disappear : 
Whence angry perturbations, and that look 
‘Which no philosophy can brook. 


The end is tragedy half lost in its own majesty : 


“ Shudder the walls; the marble city wept ; 
And sylvan places heaved a pensive sigh ; 
But in calm peace the appointed Victim slept 
As he had fallen in magnanimity : 
Of spirit too capacious to require 
That Destiny her course should change; too just 
To his own native justice to require 
That wretched boon, days lengthened by mistrust. 


“ Released from life and cares of princely state, 
He left this moral grafted on his fate : 
‘Him only pleasure leads, and peace attends, 
Him, only him, the shield of Jove defends, 
Whose means are fair and spotless as his ends. 


od 
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THE ST. GALL PRISCIAN. | 


THE ancient copy of Priscian, a parchment folio of two hun- 
dred and forty pages, at present preserved in the library of the 
town of St. Gall, in Switzerland, furnished Zeuss with the chief 
material of his Grammatica Celtica. From the abundant glosses 
accompanying the Latin text, and written in the ancient Irish, the 
silent German scholar gave to the world an altogether new lan- 
guage, and wrote its grammar with incredible labor and incom- 
parable power of investigation, comparison, and deduction. This 
work opened up a virgin field to learning and helped philology 
to many new rapprochements of the Latin to the speech of the 
ancient Celts. A manuscript thus become so intrinsically inte. 
resting could not fail to attract much attention; and of this the 
St. Gall Priscian has become the object. Hertz found it of ad- 
vantage in his collection of old Latin grammarians, and Cheva- 
lier Nigra has published in his Religuze Celtiche the Irish glosses 
it contains in their entirety. He has also prefixed an admirable 
and exhaustive account of the codex, and he is loud in its praise. 
“Among the monuments of the ancient language of Ireland,” 
says he, “this is incontestably the first in antiquity and in the 
number of its glosses. In the abundance of its noun and verb 
forms it surpasses the codices of Milan and Wurzburg, as it 
most certainly excels them altogether in the purity and correct- 
ness of its orthography.” “Codex eximius, ordinate scriptus,” 
is Haenel’s terse eulogy in his Catalogue of the St. Gall Library, 
in which in 1830 he prophesied that the codex would yet become 
famous throughout Europe: “In Europa sine. dubio celebre 
nomen obtinebit.” 

The writing, the ink, and the initial letters share the praise 
of the orthography. The hand of the principal glosser, Nigra 
stells us, is “ neat and legible, chaste and correct.” “I cannot,” 
he adds, “ pass over in silence the handsome and curious initial 
letters with which it is adorned.” “The clear Irish character, 
the originality and elegance of the initials,” force him to offer 
some specimens to his readers; while, however, “ for the honor 
of the St. Gall manuscript,” he guards them against believing 
that he is anything but “far from reproducing the purity, the 
elegance, and the firmness of treatment of the original lines.” 

The marginal notices are of especial interest, as they preserve 
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to us the names of the scribes and identify the portions of the 
text in the handwriting of each. And these notices, short and 
scant though they be, not alone reflect the names, but a color 
also of the views and customs, of their authors. Like solitary 
streaks of sunshine slanting far into some deep, distant, and 
secluded valley, the rests of the monkish pens give us back vivid 
glances into the silent cloisters of Ireland in the ninth age. 

We see in them the work of the members sanctified by 
prayer. The following are a few: “Christ favor us.” “ Christ 
bless us.” ‘“Supremest glory for ever to the Holy Spirit.” 
. “ Author of Eternal Light, help us.’”’ The saints are not for- 
gotten. Mary, Brigit, Patrick, Diarmait Machoe are invoked 
for help and blessing. The work is sometimes commenced in the 
name of some saint. Nay, it does not seem to have suffered 
intermission even on their festivals, as some of these festivals are 
noted ; though it is probable that on them it was discontinued at 
an earlier hour. There was on such days a “ consolatio cibi” ; 
and the prandium, which Reeves thinks on other days was not 
generally taken till three in the afternoon, was anticipated on 
feast-days at midday. That the dinner-hour was welcome—as no 
wonder it should be to men who had spent part of the night in 
psalmody and the day in labor—is evident from the entries, “tem- 
pus est prandii” and “tertia hora.” Latheirt is another entry 
which appears both in ogham and Irish script, and which Nigra 
equates to “tertia hora,” but which Zeuss was doubtful whether 
he should translate “crapula” or “tertia hora,” inclining rather 
to the former, to which Stokes adheres. But that it was a fes- 
tival on which ale was distributed appears evident from the pas- 
sage of the Book of Rights: lathirt corma tee—“the lathirt of hot 
ale”; and its register here confirms the impression. The old 
festival Caz, about which the curious notice occurs in H. ii. 16 
that it lasts from the Calends till Inid, or Shrove Tuesday, is 
mentioned here in ogham: “feria Cai hodie.” From Cormac’s 
Glossary we \earn that the roads had to be cleaned for this fes- 
tival, “lest they should soil the chariots going (for coe) to the 
‘cai.’”” Two approaches (/amhrota—hand-roads) were opened up 
to the dwelling where ’twas celebrated, one from the road on 
the north, and the other from the south (Cormac’s Glossary, sub 
voce “ Rot”). The feasts of St. Martin and St. Diarmait ; Mi 
Chasc, or “ Little Easter ”’—z.e., Low Sunday, says Nigra; Satharnn 
Samchasc, “ the Saturday of summer Easter” ; and daman stanach— 
uproarious Hallow Eve—also occur. The last Nigra first trans- 
lated “vulpecula,” but corrected it after to a proper name 
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“ Damianus Felix.” The line, however, of the Felire of Oengus 
makes it evident that it is what we have made it, the festival of 
Samain : 

Soerait Samain Sianaig.™ 


The loss of the s from samain, and the presence of the d in daman, 
are due to the incorporation of the article with a feminine noun. 
Ind samain is carelessly written daman. 

The strictness of the monastic silence is testified by the sen- 
tence, tiach didin mad perr lat—“ the book-satchel, if you please.” 
The monk wrote the sentence on the page, and presented it to 
his fellow-scribe, in preference to breaking the law of silence by 
asking for the satchel aloud. We learn, too, from this Sentence 
with what care the books were kept—always restored to their 
satchels when done with, and hung upon the library walls—and 
are presented with a curious picture in it of an old monastic 
library. One is reminded of the night when Longarad died, who 
was niggardly of his books to St. Colmcille in his lifetime, 
hiding them while St. Colm was his guest—how “the book- 
satchels of Ireland fell down on that night, or it is the satchels 
wherein were books of every science, in the cell where Colm- 
cille was, that fell then, and Colmcille and every one in that 
house marvel, and all are silent at the noisy shaking of the books” 
(Stokes’ Fe/ire). Nigra missed the sense of this entry altogether 
when he made it “ I igitur, si tibi melius est "—“ Go now, if it 
seems well to you.” TZzach is “a satchel” and ‘didin “ preserva- 
tion,” and the two can make nothing else than a “ dook-satchel.” 

That the writing, no less than the books, was the object of 
the utmost care and liveliest concern is manifest from the en- 
try, ... atthas patric 7 brig ar maelbrigtac na mba olc a menmna 
Srimm ... scribund ro scribad in dulso, which we venture to trans- 
late differently from Zeuss and Nigra: “I pray Patrick that 
Maelbrigit be not displeased at the writing written in this book.” 
We take the word aithas to be the first person singular of the 
pseterite of airhchim, or airhighim(O’R.), “I pray.” They equate 
it to maithas, “ goodness,” and translate, “ bonitas Patricii et Bri- 
gitze in Maelbrigtum ne sit malus ejus animus mihi propter scrip- 
turam qua scriptum est [hoc opus,” Zeuss] [hac vice,” Nigra and 
Ebel]. But, however our renderings differ, the fact is patent 
from either that the work was sharply looked after by the abbot, 
whose smile of approbation was of priceless value, and whose 
censure here is so fervently deprecated by petition to the saints. 


* ‘* Ennoble stormy All Saints’ Day ” (Stokes). 
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In some stanzas in which the writer says, “ The blackbird 
was singing a loud lay, which he cannot conceal over the linea- 
tion of his booklets,” the two last lines run into a prayer which 
again exhibit this concern: 


debrath nom coimmdiu 
cain scribaimm for oid... 


which Nigra translates disjointedly and without venturing to 
restore the last word: “So may God preserve me. I write 
well...” The last word may have been ode, ‘‘a foster-father, 
instructor, master” (O'Reilly). We would then translate, “So 
may God'the Judge, who preserves me, protect me that I write 
beautifully for my superior.” Were there such a derivative as 
oidees, signifying “obedience,” we should prefer it, as giving 
more exactly in the abstract the monastic idea ; but for want of it 
the monk might very well use a personal noun that gave it in the 
applicate. 

The same feeling is again revealed in the blame cast on pens, 
ink, and parchment. Gracad—* screeching ”’—is an entry, more 
than once repeated, which registers the monk’s displeasure at the 
squalling pen. Uit mo chruib— Out on you, my paw !”—avows 
that the hand which was thus complimented had just been the au- 
thor of some sad piece of mischief. The Latin imperative “vita” 
turned into an Irish exclamation, which survives to the common 
use of the living speech, is interesting. Some mischief, too, must 
Have elicited the heartfelt exclamation, Uch mo chliab a noth ingen— 
“O my heart, O holy Virgin! ’’—whilst in the expression, “ Sudet 
qui legat difficilis est ista pagina,” a smack of wicked wit gathers 
a doleful resignation from the prospective suffering the tangle of 
the writing will inflict on readers. 

The parchment is several times complained of: /s gann in 
memmrum et a scribend—“ The parchment and writing are rough.” 
In another sentence a whole vial of wrath is poured out at once 
upon it: Membrum naue, droch, dub,o ni epur na haill— Parchment 
new, black, bad, of which I will say no more.” Nigra, however, 
lightens the heaviness of this sentence on the parchment by tak- 
ing off two of the adjectives, droch, dub, and the rest of the sen- 
tence with them, to express the badness of the ink. His render- 
ing is, “ membrana nova, malum atramentum de quo nihil aliud 
dico.” 

But it is not always a tone of blame that displays the anxiety 
of these laborers for the beauty of their work. What is good 
comes in for praise at times. Js tana an dub so—* This ink is 
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thin” —and so makes a delicate stroke, is an appreciative entry ; zs 
maith—“ it is good ”’—is another pleasing entry, as is “ bene est 
hic.” 

Perhaps, however, the praise in the line, #z aermall ro scribadh 
in letraimso, is intended rather for the matter of what was after 
being written than for the manner in which it was set down. 
We interpret it, “ No dull satire this half stave.” Nigra and 
Zeuss, in rendering it, ‘“ Non tam lente scriptum est,” or “Non 
adeo tarde scriptum,” seem to have viewed aermal/ as an inten- 


sitive of mad/, “sluggish, dull.” But in treating it thus they 
sacrifice the principal word, that gives force to the sentence, 
which is aer, “a satire.” The writer so relished the sa/ of 


some one of the many Latin verses quoted by Priscian that he 
could not forbear expressing his appreciation. It is a pity 
Nigra did not particularize the passage to which the remark is 
appended, as we then might have some gauge of the writer's 
poetic taste. However, even of this we are not left altogether 
destitute. The handwriting here is probably that of Dongus, 
and some of his own verses cast in upon the margin show, so 
far as we can understand them, in their sweetness and grace, 
that he, at all events, could fully appreciate poetic chastity and 
sentiment. 

That the manuscript was read over and compared with the 
original appears from the directions, evidently given by the 
collator. Cocart, “corrige,”’ is repeated four times in ogham; 
and a ae ocart inso, which, though read out of the ogamic text 
into cocart inso— corrige hoc ”"—by Nigra and Zeuss, is plainly 
what we have made it. But though easy enough to spell out of 
the ogham rune (for the good monks have left us the alphabet 
they used as a key)—and it is interesting to note that their al- 
phabet is the common one by which scholars have attempted to 
decipher ogham inscriptions—this sentence does not seem so 
easy to interpret. The ocart, perhaps, is the same as the cocart 
of the other entries, or it may be the word agaizrt, “castiga,” a 
word we shall meet further on; and so a ae, perhaps, may mean 
“OQ Hugh!”—or, more properly, Aedh, for which the entirely 
un-Irish Hugh in course of time came to be taken as the equiva- 
lent—or “O wise man”; and the whole might be rendered, 
“O wise man, look after this,” or, “O Hugh, correct this.” 

The scribe turns aside once to register a moral maxim: Ma- 
raith sercc cein mardda aithne, a maellacain—“ Love lives whilst 
knowledge survives, O Maellacain.” Stokes translates azthne 
“knowledge”; but Nigra, not satisfied with this, renders the 
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word into “wealth.” In doing so he certainly altogether mis. 
took the monastic sentiment regarding wealth, and the import of 
the maxim, which is evidently an answer to some depreciation 
of knowledge on the part of a brother scribe. It shows the 
writer had taken a distinct side in the great struggle between 
knowledge and love—the head and the heart. Simple love, that 
wants the heart free and all its time for God, is often jealous of 
the hungry absorption of both time and energy by the pursuit of 
knowledge; and some spiritual writers are not stingy of giving 
expression to this jealousy. More have found a means of recon- 
ciling knowledge and love by making one fuet for the other; 
and we may suppose he who addresses Maellacain in this sen- 
tence was one of this class. 

Maelpatrick wrote the text as far as page 157. Dongus, 
whom Nigra identifies as his continuator, it is who gives us the 
information in the note: “ Huc usque Calvus Patricius depinxit.” 
Cobthach and Finguine seem the names of writers of small por- 
tions of the text. The word Follegu Nigra thought at first 
might supply the name of another scribe. He afterwards equat- 
ed it to a direction—“ dele,” “deline.” But it is more probably 
an expression of concern at some negligence, for it seems no 
more in reality than the common word /ai/liuga, “ negligence.” 

The chief interest, however, of the marginal notices lies in the 
indication they give of the date at which the book was compiled. 
That is matter of the highest importance, as the language of the 
book becomes a gauge by which to measure the age of the lan- 
guage of other early writings that survive. Fortunately, few and 
slight as are these notices, they are so characteristic that we are 
enabled by them to go back, with a degree that lacks little of 
historic certainty, almost to the very year of the compilation of 
the book; and they also cast some not unimportant reflection on 
the history of its transmission to St. Gall. 

Folio 40 is but a half-leaf. A book of Priscian concluded on 
its further side left a vacancy in the inner column of that side, 
which was utilized to relate the following vision in verse, where- 
in lines of heroic hexameter alternate with lines of double dacty- 
lic penthemimeres. The composition seems complete so far as the 
matter of the piece is concerned, though unfinished in form. All 
the ideas of a complete piece are in it, but the metre wants a 
mending hand in several parts ; and no less than eleven suggested 
amendments occupy the interspaces under the defective portions 
of the composition. The poet was satisfied at first with the in- 
‘sertion of the idea he meant to convey, and set it down lest it 
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should escape while his ingenuity was at task for the metrical 
words which would complete the form of his poem. Thus a 
certain completion about the piece enables us to lay it almost in 
its entirety before the reader. We may notice that the portion 
we have enclosed in brackets appears severed from the rest, 
being inserted at the foot of the margin in the front of the leaf. 
It is probably an after-thought, as it plainly is the expansion of 
an idea which occurs in the body of the piece. We have there- 
fore inserted it in the place for which it was intended. Its strict 
connection with the body of the piece seems to have altogether 
escaped Nigra. 
The writer tells his story as follows: 


“While asleep on a cloudy night a golden-locked damsel brighter than 
the reddening sun appeared before him. Her head touched the heavens, 
and her feet trod the flowery ground. Upon her elevated forehead she 
bore those radiant eyes that looked at once upon the ethereal plains and 
upon the sea; and she carried two paps on her milk-bearing breast, with 
which she feeds the needy and the ignorant, whom she helps.” 


The poet goes on to say that “while the damp sweat trickled 
over his bones, she spoke these words: ‘ Why, wretched one, 
art thou afraid? Iam not a delusive phantom, but am entrusted 
to thee with the missives of my Lord.’” Here line and interline 
are so confusing that the next thing we can catch is that the 
name of the damsel is Sophia in Greek, and Sapientia at Rome; 
that she bears a double crest, and is known and esteemed both of 
Greeks and Latins. She proceeds then to praise wisdom, after 
which she says: “I call on you to go to the threshold of Gun- 
thar.” Another apparently unfinished line occurs here. But if 
to it we supply the word “name” we may learn from what fol- 
lows that the name “ of Contar is carried to honored Europe by 
crowds with sweet-sounding praise. You may perceive,” is add- 
ed, “ how good he is to those who are his.” Contar is then de- 
scribed “‘as a peace-bearing dignitary, venerable, mild, patient, 
humble, bountiful, and pious.” Distinguished in manner and 
aspect, and by honor and piety, he, the elected pastor of his Lord, 
feeds those flocks of his, which are dual, with care nourishing 
their hearts by dogma, their bodies by food and clothes; and he 
hath slain by the strife of the mind, God favoring him, the bands 
which have arisen on the side of the death-bearing flesh. Hence, 
having prostrated these enemies, he is inwardly secure so as to 
be at peace with his Lord. For practically two laws urge on 
man, which fight night and day. [The evil law ruling the mem- 
bers fights by its crimes against the mind; the good law, in the 
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citadel of the mind, resists it. They refuse to give over till, vic- 
tor and vanquished, there can be but the one man and his one 
law. ] 

The poem continues: 


“The High-throned Gift-Giver lays bare the caves of wisdom to the 
mind of Contar, law-bearing in its light. The page run over by the zodiac 
in its sevenfold path is well known to this sophus by the law of the stars, 
He celebrates harmonious verse, that wins its way by glittering words 
built in with a play-bearing sense. He hath sung odes wondrous in their 
measured strains, with sweet voice glorifying his Lord. A bright light to 
the blind, a step to the lame, to whom he acts as a kind benefactor, a fair 
descent of race, and of illustrious origin, unvanquished nobility, and the 
glory of the Frankish race.” 


Nigra identifies the Gunthar of these verses with Guntharius, 
archbishop of Cologne in the middle of the ninth age. The con- 
jecture was a happy one. His date for the election of the arch. 
bishop to the see of Cologne, 850, is fully seven years too early ; 
for at a synod in Worms in 857 Rembertus tells us that the 
question of separating Bremen, which had been up to that time a 
suffragan of Cologne, was discussed. The bishops were anxious 
to detach Bremen from Cologne and unite it to Hamburg, in 
order to enable Ansgar, bishop of the latter, to continue the 
mission he had prosecuted with such remarkable success amongst 
the Danes, who were still idolaters. Ansgar’s diocese consisted 
only of a few poor parishes, and Bremen would be a great acces- 
sion. The bishops were very favorable to the measure, but 
would not venture on decreeing it while the see of Cologne was 
vacant, as it had been now nearly ten years. Gunthar being 
shortly after elected, the measure of separation was formally pro- 
posed to him. He from the first was opposed to it. However, ~ 
on greater pressure being brought to bear on him in the following 
years—the two kings joining with the bishops in requesting his 
consent—he signified his pleasure, if, he said, only Rome would 
approve. Rome was at once appealed to, and did approve. 
Pope Nicholas I. without any delay issued the brief in that very 
year, 858. Perhaps this rapid action of the pope’s may have 
taken Gunthar by surprise and laid the foundation of that sore- 
ness and mortification which found vent not long after in his 
celebrated quarrel with Nicholas and his successor. To the first 
years of this quarrel, about 863, Nigra refers the verses. This 
quarrel ensued upon the action of the archbishop confirming the 
Emperor Lothaire’s repudiation of his lawful wife, Valdrada, in 
favor of Teutberga. The archbishop had influence enough to 
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assemble a council at Metz, which confirmed the divorce, as 
Nigra tells us. The poem, Nigra says, alludes to some victory 
gained by Gunthar in the battle-field of religious controversy 
against his enemies. A scrupulous monk, he continues, who 
found in this barbarous composition some defect of orthodoxy 
or some unbecoming allusion, cut away half of the leaf, if, indeed, 
the author himself, dissatisfied with his composition, had not con- 
signed part of it to oblivion. But, although the chevalier con- 
siders that the loss to Latin letters is not great, he tells us that 
he sincerely regrets it, because these verses might have yielded 
some argument to determine the origin or vicinity of the manu- 
script. 

By these remarks it is evident that Nigra did not perceive 
that the verses are so far complete, and that the outer half of 
the leaf never formed part of the book at all; that at least it was 
cut away before the Priscian was transcribed, else most certainly 
part of the Priscian would have disappeared with it. Any one, 
moreover, can see who reads the vision that it is colorless of any 
allusion to a theological strife. The warfare of the verses is that 
of the members with the mind, celebrated by St. Paul. Nor is 
there any foundation from the verses for believing that the writer 
would have given birth to an unbecoming allusion. Nigra cer- 
tainly is not far out in their date. But he is five or six years too 
late. The evidence the verses furnish of their date fixes it deter- 
minedly to the very year of their composition, or at least within 
a year of it. They cannot be later than 858. They were pro- 
bably written early in that year, while Bremen was still united 
to Cologne, and while its pastor still fed a “dual flock.” The 
very words “ electus pastor ” show Gunthar’s election—which, we 
have seen from Rembertus, took place towards the close of 857 or 
opening of 858—to have been recent, and that, in fact, he was 
still unconsecrated, or, as we now say, “bishop-elect.” There 
seems to be more than one allusion in the poem to the duality of 
the see; the very angel would seem to be the guardian spirit of 
Cologne, and in his two paps and double crest to represent the 
two flocks its bishop fed. 

These verses, then, give us the first step in retracing backward 
the career of our book. They establish the fact that it was on 
the Continent in the year 858. But though the book, filled with 
Irish names and Irish glosses, must certainly have been produced 
by Irishmen, Zeuss saw no necessity for attributing it to Ireland. 
He found in the ninth age several German monasteries filled, or 
partly so, with Irish monks. The entry, however, of the scribe 
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Dongus, De inis madoc meissi 7 cairbre—“ Of Inis Madoc am | 
and Cairbre”’—decides the point for Ireland and reveals to us the 
locale of the codex. Zeuss interpreted /uzs Madoc, “the island 
of shells,” but O’Curry pointed out that it was an island in the 
Lake of Templeport, in the County Cavan. 

On finding that our famous Priscian was written in a seques- 
tered island in a lake district of the County Cavan, we are en- 
countered with the question, How did it make its way to the 
Continent? And when did it arrive in St. Gall, or was it there 
when the verses complimenting Archbishop Gunthar were writ- 
ten in it? 

Several circumstances tend strongly to demonstrate that an 
affirmative reply must be given to the last of these questions. 
There was a Priscian about that very time in the monastic 
library ; for Radpert, after telling us that Grimald, the abbot, 
and Hartmot, the pro-abbot, were very solicitous to procure 
books for the monastery during the thirty-and-one years it was 
under their government, gives us catalogues of the books with 
which they increased the monastic store, and in them figures a 
Priscian. 

If our Priscian were then in St. Gall, who brought it there? 
Ekkehard, the next historian of St. Gall after Radpert, tells us a 
history which suggests the possibility, nay, the probability, of 
its having gone thither in company of Bishop Marc and his 
nephew Maengal—two Irish pilgrims to the tomb of St. Peter, 
who, on their way back to Ireland in the middle of the ninth 
century, put up at the abbey. Maengal was so taken with the 
place that he persuaded his uncle to stay altogether. The 
parting of the bishop and his attendants seems characteristically 
Irish. Maengal, says Ekkehard, on the day of parting gave his 
uncle’s coined money out through a window to_his retainers, lest 
he should be torn asunder by them, so mad were they at his de- 
taining his uncle. But his books, his gold, and his cloaks he 
retained for themselves and St. Gall. The bishop called out 
the names of those who were to have his horses and his mules ; 
then followed much tears on both sides. And so they parted 
for ever. The express mention of books being brought by the 
Irish pilgrims, the cataloguing of a Priscian by a contemporary 
historian of the abbey among the books of St. Gall, and the 
presence of the venerable codex still in the neighborhood of the 
monastery are circumstances the mind is tempted to link into 
infallible connection. But as our history proceeds we gather 
from internal evidences still other confirmatory circumstances. 
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If our book journeyed over the hills and valleys of the Rhine- 
land in the saddle-bags of an Irish bishop, it stayed at St. Gail 
to preside over the foundation of that famous school which be- 
came the light of central Europe in the middle age. This isa 
new feature of interest in the career of the book. Tlte history 
of the foundation of the St. Gall school is from Ekkehard, who 
tells us that Maengal was called Marcellus, after his uncle Marc, 
by the St. Gallians. ‘ The schools of the cloister,” he goes on 
to say, “ with Notker and the other youths in the monastic habit, 
were delivered over to Marcellus, whilst those of the external 
world, with Salomon and his companions of the canonical vesture, 
were delivered to Ison. It is pleasant,” he adds, “to recall how 
great the cell of St. Gall under these auspices began to grow 
and at length flourished, Hartmot giving encouragement in every 
possible way.” 

The mention of canons here is especially worthy of note. Ek- 
kehard had made a previous mention of them when telling us 
how Salomon, intended for a canonry, was more delicately treat- 
ed than others of equal birth intended for the monastic state, 
whereat, he notices, they took offence. Salomon, he adds, was 
called from the monastery to the chaplainship of King Lu- 
dovick through the influence of Grimald, the abbot, who was 
also archchaplain of the king: “ Scholisque ablatus Grimaldo 
abbate nostro archicapellano ejus adjuvante, capellanus fit Lu- 
dovvici regis.” Pertz would make the ejus of this sentence eum, 
in order to refer it to Salomon. But this was not the drift of 
the writer, who refers it evidently to regis—not adjuvante eum, 
“helping him,” but archicapellano ejus adjuvante, “ his {the king’s] 
archchaplain helping.” 

We have, then, at St. Gall a special school for canons, and we 
find its pupils leave the monastery to fill the highest ecclesiasti- 
cal positions obtainable by young ecclesiastics. The bishops of 
Germany no doubt were anxious to fill up the vacancies in their 
chapters by canons educated at the monastery, since birth, 
tearning, and piety would unite the suffrages in their favor; and 
the young canon who composed the above verses was in all 
probability a member of the school when the angel Sapientia, 
in a vision of the night, called him to the house of Gunthar. 
Everything corresponds. Marcellus himself was a poet. “He 
introduced his pupils,” says Ekkehard, “to the seven liberal arts, 
but more especially to music.” A single notice of Maengal, the 
pilgrim, remains in the Four Masters, and it helps the corre. 
spondence ; for it represents Maengal as a poet, and preserves 
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to us a single specimen of his verse—a stanza he made on the 
drowning of Niall Caille, monarch of Ireland, in the river Cal. 
laina in the year 845. From their being strongly marked with 
the language of allusion to circumstances in Niall’s career 
which perchance have not survived, the verses of Maengal in the 
Four Masters are difficult of translation. Dr. O'Donovan, how. 
ever, made an attempt at rendering them. But they established 
the fact that Maengal was a poet of some celebrity before his 
departure from Ireland. When, then, a school was committed 
to his charge, he would no doubt encourage the art poetic 
among his pupils, and these very verses were likely some of the 
fruits of his erudition. He may possibly have suggested the 
idea of their composition. To take a poem to one’s patron isa 
regular Irish idea. The fact of their being written in the Irish 
Priscian seems to connect them with the Irish pilgrim. 

We may now come back to Ireland with our codex. If at all 
in existence, the book was likely there in 845. Out of a marginal 
entry which consists of no more than two words Chevalier 
Nigra has built up a real point of interest in the history of the 
book. These words are, Ruadri adest—“ Ruadri is here.” There 
was a British king at the time of this name. He began his reign 
in 844, at which year the death of his father, Mermin, or Mervyn, 
is set down in the Welsh annals. That this king was well 
known in the north of Ireland is apparent from the various en- 
tries of his transactions in the Annals ef Ulster : 


“856. Horm, dux Negrorum Gentilium, jugulatus est a Ruaidhri Mac 


Merminn, rege Britonum. 
“877, Ruaidhri mac Murminn, rex Brittonum, venit ad Hiberniam, in 


refugium ab alienigenis nigris. 
“878. Ruadhri mac Muirmenn a Saxonibus interemptus.” 


If this be the Ruadri who called forth the marginal register 
of his visit to the monastery, Nigra says, that visit must have 
been made between 844 and 856. Nothing, however, hinders it 
being made earlier, in the lifetime of his father, though we have 
no special reason for believing it was made then. But that it 
was Ruadri, son of Murminn, that made it receives a character of 
the highest probability from the circumstance that his father’s 
name seems to have been familiar to the scribes of the monastery, 
and that it actually appears in the codex and among the mar- 
ginal entries; and both Stokes and Nigra have gone over and 
translated the passage, and yet missed the presence of the king in 
it, and that ina very natural way. The fact is, the king’s name 
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is a significant one in the Irish; that is to say, both its compo- 
nents are Irish words capable of declension. Occurring in a 
sentence, no distinction in favor of its character as a proper name 
would be made between them as components of a proper noun 
and as ordinary words. Hence they might easily be mistaken 
for common nouns; and this was the mistake of Stokes and 
Nigra, who translated them analytically, when they should have 
treated them to a synthesis. The Irish word for “the sea” is 
muir, whose genitive is mora in the old language. Mora minn 
was the genitive of Muzr minn, the British king’s name; and this 
genitive oceurs in a stanza of four lines on the upper margin of 
page 112. The lines are simple and+graceful : 


“Ts acher ingaith innocht 
fufuasna fairggae findfolt 
ni 4gor reimm mora minn 
dond laechraid lainn dalothlind.” * 


Nigra, in his Religuie Celtiche, translated the latter half: “I do 
not fear the passage of the Sea of Minn by the bold warriors 
of Lothlind.” He afterwards, in the Revue Celtigue, amended his 
translation of the words Mora Minn—to wit, “ the Sea of Minn ”— 
to the “ open sea,” which resembles Stokes’ rendering of the Bri- 
tish king’s name. The sentence with Stokes runs: “ The pas- 
sage of a clear sea is not undertaken by the fierce heroes of Loch 
lann.” The word dgor Stokes equates to “ aghar—i.e., innoaighther 
‘is advanced’” (/rish Glosses, p. 44). He suggests in addition 
the meaning “non timeo,” the one adopted by Nigra. In this 
both of them soften the g; but the word is evidently the word 
agar, “ revenge,” of O'Reilly, which has the g hard—the infinitive 
of agraim, “to challenge, argue, punish, visit, dispute, revenge.” 
The various forms of this word in O’Reilly show its common 
USE, aigioraim, agaraim, agradh, agart. 

The connection between the first and the latter half of the 
stanza is stronger than one might at first imagine when he re- 
Collects that this was the most terrible of terrible times to Ireland, 
and specially to the cloisters of the country. Every note that 
swelled the gale brought up with the image of the sea the 
memory of the Black Plunderers who made it their highway. 
One entry of the Four Masters just at this period may serve to 


* Bitter is the wind to-night 
Over the turmoil of the gray-haired sea ; 
No terror the power of Muir minn 
To the stout herodom of Loth lind.” 
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show the reasonableness of apprehension under which the peo. 
ple of Ireland, and especially the monks, must have labored : 


“841. Caemhain, Abbot of Linn Duachaill, killed and burnt by the for- 
eigners. The plundering of Cluain Mic Nois by the foreigners of Linn 
Duachaille. The plundering of Disert Diarmada by the foreigners of 
Cael Uisce. The plundering of Birr and Saighir by the foreigners of the 
Boinn [Boyne]. A fleet of Norsemen on the Boinn at Linn Rois. An- 
other fleet at Linn Sailech [Lough Swilly]in Ulster. Another fleet of them 
at Linn Duachaill.” 


Here—and it is only one of many similar passages—are the 
fierce marauders at all points; whole fleets of them anchored in 
all the great northern estuaries—the /inus, as they are called by 
the Four Masters—and in every direction their march is on the 
abbeys. So that while the peaceful monks were penning our 
Priscian in their lonely island in the Cavan lake there was a 
fright in every sound of the echoing gale. And when Dongus 
described the sea broken into fury under its influence, the asso- 
ciation that naturally mingled with the white wrath of the storm 
was the ferocity, scarce surpassed by it, of the “ black” robbers, 
who, we may be sure, for the hope it afforded of finding their 
booty loosely guarded and victims taken by surprise, prized its 
wildness just as much as those of Homer. Some defeat must 
have been just after infliction on the British king by them when 
Dongus penned those lines, which crown with the utmost felicity 
the conjecture of Nigra, add a new feature of interest to the idle 
strokes of the monkish pens, and carry back the compilation of 
our manuscript to some year previous to 844. 
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TRADITIONS AND FOLK-LORE OF POITOU. 


ASCENDING the tongue of land that separates the Clain from 
the Vienne, we crossed a monotonous plateau only diversified by 
orchards, copses, and groups of farm-buildings here and there in 
the fields, and came all at once to an opening where we could 
look down into a delightful valley kept fresh and luxuriant by the 
Vienne. A well-built road goes windifg down into this valley, 
and a gray stone bridge spans the river, beyond which long rows 
of poplars border the path to a village gathered around the base 
and sides of an abrupt hill on the top of which are the imposing 
ruins of an old feudal castle, or rather a series of castles, with a 
church in the midst. This is Chauvigny, one of whose ancient 
barons, René de Chauvigny, went to the Holy Land, and, like 
the celebrated Knight of the Couchant Leopard, had a personal 


‘encounter with the great Saladin himself. He fought, too, at the 


side of Philip Augustus and Richard the Lion-hearted with so 
much impetuosity that his very person seemed multiplied, and 
the Saracens fled before him, crying out that knights were rain- 
ing down upon them. It was thus he won the well-known device 
his descendants have so long and so proudly emblazoned on 
their shields—chevaliers pleuvent. ; 

The castle of Chauvigny was in the middle ages one of the 
great outposts of the city of Poitiers, and the enormous thickness 
of the walls, the stately towers pierced with loopholes, the pre- 
cipitous ascent, the remains of the old ramparts, and the river 
that surrounds it like a moat show how formidable it must have 
beer’. Time, that now only adds to its picturesqueness, once 
added, age after age, to its strength and historic memories. The 
original fortalice of the barons is of unknown antiquity, but the 
foundations are the remains of an old Roman castellum. The 
black donjon is of the eleventh century. The Gothic arcades of 
the bishop’s chateau, built after Chauvigny was given to the see 
of Poitiers, are of the fourteenth. Scars and great breaches in 
the walls tell of many a desperate siege by the Visigoths, the 
Normans, the English, and the Huguenots. <A page of Froissart 
seems spread out before you as you look down from the crum- 
bling battlements—a page illuminated beyond the skill of any 
ancient limner. In yonder meadow, on the other side of the 
Vienne, the king of France in person encamped one night ih 
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1356, and crossed the bridge of Chauvigny the next morning 
with forty thousand men to escape from the English under the 
Black Prince. The latter, however, succeeded in taking a few 
prisoners, among whom was the lord of Chauvigny. Then the 
castle was taken possession of by Sir John Chandos, who after. 
wards found a grave not far off at Lussac, where you still seem 
to hear the pathetic lament of his followers over that fallen 
flower of English knighthood as echoed by the great chronicler, 
Du Guesclin, his rival in glory, retook the castle. 

It was to the castle of Chauvigny a bishop of Poitiers was 
banished in the eleventh century who deserves a place in the 
Paradise of Dante beside St. Anselm and Nathan the prophet, 
who feared not to speak the truth to rulers. This’ was St. Peter 
of Poitiers, who boldly reproached William the Troubadour, 
Duke of Aquitaine, for his scandalous life. The duke was distin. 
guished by his talents, his manly beauty, and his valor, but, as 
the old chroniclers say, ¢/ courut longtemps le monde pour tromper 
les dames, and lived as if he were not amenable to the divihe law. 
He did not, however, neglect the public offices of the church,‘ 
and while he was in the cathedral one day, surrounded by his 
followers, the fearless bishop proceeded to excommunicate him 
publicly. The duke in a fury drew out his sword to smite the 
bishop. The latter asked for a few moments in which to collect 
his thoughts in prayer; then, calmly completing the excommuni- 
cation, said: “ Strike; I have finished!” But the duke, thinking 
better of it, put his sword back into the scabbard, saying: “I do 
not love you well enough to send you to Paradise,” and con: 
tented himself with merely banishing the bishop to Chauvigny, 
where he died in 1115. 

The duke, with all his strong passions, cherished in the 
bottom of his heart the lively faith of the times, and finally went 
to the Holy War, celebrating his departure with a plaintive 
song: “Farewell, brilliant tournaments! Farewell, grandeur 
and magnificence! Farewell, sumptuous castles where the days 
so joyously flew ; forests where I chased the flying deer; green 
shades where I tasted sweet repose; flowery meads where winds 
the limpid stream! Farewell to all that is dear to my heart! 
Nothing can arrest my course. I go tothe land where God of 
old promised the remission of sin. I implore the forgiveness of 
all I have injured. I offer my repentance to Christ, the Lord of 
Heaven. To him 1 address my prayer. Too long have I[ aban- 
doned myself to the influence of the world. But the voice of the 
Lord at last has made itself heard. Before his tribunal we 
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must appear. I sink under the weight of my iniquities.” Where 
shall we find in this evangelical age a prince going to the wars 
expressing such penitential sentiments? And this in the darkest 
period of the middle ages! 

Beyond Chauvigny the valley of the Vienne widens, the 
meadow on one side extending to gentle terraces covered with 
vines, and bordered on the other by tall cliffs rent into gigantic 
prisms and stones of monumental aspect draped with rich mosses 
and lichens. In some of these are caves that were peopled by 
hermits in a holier age when so many men preferred the sweet 
presence of God to any other companionship.. Beyond this 
rocky barrier you soon come to a beautiful semi-circular valley 
shut in by cliffs and venerable oaks, at the extremity of which 
is the small chapel of the Pas de St. Martin, so called from an 
indentation in a rock preserved here, made, says popular tradi- 
tion, by the hoof of St. Martin’s horse. Similar marks are to be 
seen on the tops of the surrounding cliffs. In this wild valley the 
great saint once stopped to preach, and the spot where he stood 
fifteen hundred years ago has not been forgotten by the grateful 
people. And this valley is the very place for an auditory, with 
its tiers of rocks along the sides, one above another, like the 
seats in a gallery, overhung by umbrageous oaks. There is a 
great gathering here at midsummer time, particularly on the 
Sundays before and after St. John’s day. All classes come here, 
some to accomplish a pilgrimage, but others to seek for laborers 
and domestics or to procure a place. The devotions of the 
former and the business of the latter satisfactorily completed, 
the young people have a gay dance beneath the overshadowing 
trees. This does not seem at all profane here in the open air, 
where the birds are carolling in the trees, the sunlight is dancing 
among the foliage, the leaves are stirring with the instinctive 
joy of young life, and the very ~ 


“ Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune.” 


Meanwhile one of the old peasants will, perchance, tell you a 
curious legend concerning St. Martin, certainly not to be found 
in his life—how he was once a mere herdsman at the farm of 
Charrant, whose gables are to be seen yonder just behind the 
great oaks, and sometimes led his cattle to pasture in this very 
valley where he afterwards preached. He was then young, with 
a great thirst for knowledge, and, leaving his herd busily graz- 
ing, he went off every morning to a school at Tours—no short 
journey, as that city is about sixty miles distant. However, 
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there he went day after day, and only returned at nightfall when 
it was time to drive his cattle back to the fold. At last his 
absence was noticed and reported to his master, who, wishing to 
ascertain the truth for himself, went to the pasture the next day, 
and, finding no one there, cried: “ Martin, Martin!” There was 
no answer. Martin, however, heard him as distinctly at Tours 
as if through a telephone, and said to his teacher: “ The master 
is calling me: I must go.” His teacher, of course, could not 
credit such a statement, but he placed his foot on Martin’s, at the 
bidding of the latter, and then plainly heard the farmer summon. 
ing Martin for the third time. Hardly had the sound died away 
before Martin appeared in the valley. His master immediately 
began to reproach him for not watering the cattle. Martin, by 
way of reply, called to Brichet, his favorite in the herd, and at 
his command the animal thrust its horns into the ground, and 
forthwith a cool, delicious fountain sprang up, to which all the 
cattle hastened to drink. From that time the farmer never in- 
terfered with Martin’s attending school at Tours. 

St. Martin’s father, as every one knows, was a tribune in the 
imperial army, and he himself was compelled in early life to 
service at arms; but such legends, to be met with throughout 
central France, show what a deep impression he left on the minds 
of the people by his subsequent efforts to Christianize them. On 
the cliffs of Quercy, among the hills of Morvand, and in many 
other places are pointed out the footprints of St. Martin’s horse, 
showing how far and wide he sowed the good seed of the Divine 
Word. That he preached in this region there can be no doubt, 
for the monastery of. Ligugé, which he founded in the year 360, 
stood on the banks of the Clain only a few miles from Poitiers, 
where you can still see the steep limestone cliffs which his first 
disciples hollowed out for their cells. And there is a chapel in 
the vicinity, where, as St. Stlpitius Severus relates, St. Martin 
raised a catechumen from the dead, with a painted window in it 
to illustrate the account. 

Further up the Vienne is the Gué de la Biche, where Clovis’ 
army passed the night before his decisive victory over Alaric 
that led to the expulsion of the Goths from Aquitaine. And 
near by is the Font Chrétien, that flows out of a rock into a deep 
basin at the foot of a cliff overshadowed by oaks—so called be- 
cause a great number of his soldiers were baptized here before 
engaging in battle. It was here, too, at dawn of day, that a white 
hind of marvellous size—cerva mire magnitudinis, says the old 
chronicle—came out of the forest, and, after going to and fro in 
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search of a favorable place, crossed the river at this spot, as if to 
show the army where it could be most easily forded, for which 
reason it has ever since been known as the Gué de la Biche, or 
Hind’s Ford, And if you climb the steep cliff behind the Font 
Chrétien you can still see the footprints of this miraculous hind 
on the rocks, as well as those of King Clovis’ steed. And mount- 
ing a succession of steps beyond, you come to a natural seat in 
the rock that looks like a rustic throne, where the king sat to 
survey his army as it crossed the ford, still known as the Chaise 
du rot Clovis. 

Other marvellous presages are related of the great victory of 
Clovis, such as the globe of fire, spoken of in the old chronicles, 
that rose above the church of St. Hilaire at Poitiers, kindling 
fresh ardor in the breasts of the soldiers. It was in memory of 
this miraculous light that the king afterwards bestowed on the 
canons of that church the field where the victory took place, a 
portion of which is still known as the Champagné de St. Hilaire. 

A short distance from the Hind's Ford you come to the sad 
funereal plain of Civaux, which makes a profound impression on 
the mind. It is the field of the dead, the very place to 


“Talk of graves, of worms, of epitaphs.” 


It lies along the left bank of the Vienne, and was once encom- 
passed by an arm of the river, whence its former name of the 
Ile de la Vallée. This place must have been consecrated to the 
burial of the dead from the very introduction of Christianity, if 
not from the Roman occupation. Seven thousand stone coffins, 
it is said, have been counted on the plain of Civaux. Some of 
them, called dzsémes (bis homo), are hewn out so as to contain two 
bodies. Others could hold even more. On many of them are 
rudely-carved swords, crosses and double crosses, and sometimes 
the human form. Everywhere in the village of Civaux you see 
these sepulchral stones. Coffins serve as boundaries to separate 
fields and form enclosures, to prop up walls, and even as drinking- 
troughs for the cattle. 


“To what base uses we may return, Horatio!” 


The church, houses, crosses, and walls all stand on graves, and 
are built of the fragments of tombs. Everywhere these stones 
are projecting from the ground. You sit on coffins. The very 
dances in the open air are above the dead. You cannot step 
without incurring Coleridge's penalty for treading on graves: 
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“’Tis wicked in the sun and moon, 
And bad luck in the dark.” 


To put an end to further profanation a great number of these 
stone coffins have been set up on one end in rows around the 
modern cemetery, forming a curious enclosure that looks like a 
large circle of druidical monuments. In the midst is a ruined 
chapel yawning like a huge sepulchre. This lonely chapel in the 
midst of the dead, the long rows of stone coffins, the fragments 
of tombs in every direction half buried in the earth, and the 
numberless black crosses on the modern graves constitute a most 
lugubrious picture, especially at night when the shades of dark. 
ness gather around to enhance the melancholy scene and the 
night winds sweep across the valley with a plaintive moan. 

The old Romanesque church at Civray harmonizes perfectly 
with its surroundings. It is of the eleventh century, and con. 
tains some curious sculptures, among them the signs of the 
zodiac, looking like astrological diagrams portending the circle 
of human destinies. Here, age after age, they have measured 
out the year to man—a figure, perhaps, of the starry round of 
festivals celebrated by the church. Wordsworth says: 


“ As through a zodiac moves the ritual year.” 


In front of the church is a gray old porch where cripples used 
to gather on great festivals and draw the attention of the com- 
passionate by the quavering tone in which they sang rude old 
monorhymes concerning the saints, after the style of the ancient 
chansons & geste that celebrate the lofty exploits of heroes. Some 
of these have been handed down, such as the “ Planch de San 
Estéve,” or the Plaint of St. Stephen, which thus begins: 


“ En aquel temps que Dieus fo nat, 
Et fo de mort ressussitat, 
Et pueys el cel el fo puiat, 
San Estéve fo lapidat.” * 


The villagers here will tell you that in the plain of Civray 
were buried the dead who fell in the battle between Clovis and 
Alaric; that the former, fearing a pestilence from the immense 
number left slain on the field, raised his hands imploringly to 
heaven, and immediately there rained down thousands of coffins 
to receive their remains. There are similar fields of the dead at 


* ‘©’T was when our Lord was born, 
And raised again one morn, 
And was to heaven upborne, 
; Stephen was stoned with scorn.” 
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Lussac, St. Pierre-les-Eglises, and other places around Poitiers. 
And this is not surprising, for this region was the great battle- 
field of France in the middle ages. It was here Charles Mar- 
tel vanquished the Saracens, and the English under the Black 
Prince won the battle of Maupertuis, just east of Poitiers, in 
which King John was taken prisoner, and, to say nothing of the 
slaughter of thousands of brave soldiers, a fatal blow was given 
to the old French nobility by slaying thirteen counts, seventy 
barons, artd two thousand knights, from which time may be dated 
the increased power of the communes, 

It was after crossing “this battle-field we made our way to the 
city of Poitiers. At the right, as you pass through the old fau- 
bourg St. Saturnin, stands the famous Pierre Levée on the bor- 
der of the Clain—a huge dolmen twenty-two feet long and eigh- 
teen wide, with only one end set up on a pillar. Rabelais tells 
bow the escolastres of the city university used to hold convivial 
meetings here. Pedlars, too, came to display théir wares on 
the broad stone. But to the people in general this dolmen was 
an object of veneration from druidical times. Even at a recent 
period the peasantry would march solemnly around it three 
times and kiss it with respect. But this might, be out of devo- 
tion to St. Radegonde, who, according to one legend, bore this 
enormous stone here on the top of her head, with the pillars in 
her muslin apron. Qne of the pillars happening to fall, a demon 
carried it off, so the saint could only set the monument up at one 
end, as it remains to this day. 

Poitiers stands on*an eminence at the junction of the Boivre 
with the Clain, so it is almost entirely surrounded by water. On 
every side are bridges giving access to the city. These all had 
oratories on them in former times, one of which still remains— 
that on Pont Joubert, originally called Pont St. Angilbert in 
honor of a saintly abbot of St. Riquier in the eighth century. 
This is the oldest bridge in the city, and the one by which every 
bishop of Poitiers used to make his entrance on taking possession 
of his see. It was formerly guarded by the knights of Poitou in 
person, one after another, and we are told how the Baron de 
Morthemer came here with four armed men and kept guard forty 
days and forty nights in a tower at one end, built by William 
VII., Count of Poitou. 

Near the Pont St. Cyprien is a hole in the ground where the 
head of St. Simplicien fell when he was martyred. On the feast 


of St. Spicien, as the people call him, crowds used to come here’ + 


from all the country around to touch the place with their fore- 
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heads, and even thrust their whole heads into the hole, for the 
cure of the headache and kindred complaints ; but this was at last 
forbidden by the bishops of Poitiers, though it is still practised 
to some extent. One of the streets in the city bears the name of 
St. Simplicien. And a great number of others are likewise named 
for the saints—fifty, if no more. But many have names amus- 
ingly suggestive of their narrowness, and windings, and lack of 
cleanliness, such as the Queue-de-Vache, Corne-de-Bouc, and 
_ Fruie-qui-file. But they lead to picturesque old houses, interest- 
ing monastic buildings, and churches full of historical and legen- 
dary associations, and covered with sculptures representing the 
mysteries of the faith. #The Rue Queue-de-Vache, for instance, 
brought us to the church of St. Peter, founded by Henry II. and 
Queen Eleanor on the ruins of the oldest church at Poitiers, 
built by St. Martial himself, the great apostle of Aquitaine. The 
front is one immense bas-relief. Around one door you see dead 
rising from ‘their graves, the last judgment, and the separation 
of the righteous from the wicked. All classes and conditions, 
not excepting the most sacred, are here treated with impartial jus- 
tice, some carried off by demons who thrust them into the yawn- 
ing mouth of a great dragon, and others, defended by St. Mi- 
chael with a drawn sword, are led up to the Divine Presence en- 
throned among the angels. Around the central door are the chief 
events in the life of St. Peter, the titular saint, with a rich shrine 
modelled after the one of gold and precious stones given this 
church by John, Duke of Berry, for the relic of St. Peter brought 
from Rome by St. Hilaire, on which the bishops of Poitiers used 
to take the oath of office the day of their solemn installation,’ but 
now unfortunately lost. Over the third door our Saviour crowns 
his Mother in heaven, angels floating around with their censers, 
and a multitude of bishops, monks, hermits, confessors, and vir- 
gin saints standing in the attitude of the deepest devotion. In 
this church is a Chemin de Jérusalem, or labyrinth, in the 
pavement, representing, according to some, the devious way by 
which our Lord was led up to Mount Calvary, and by others the 
narrow road that alone leads to heaven. 

Passing through the Rue Truie-qui-file, we came to the church 
of the Augustinians, now converted into a storehouse, the old 
pulpit of which is supported by a colossal Samson of carved 
oak, called by the people the confessor of those who never go to 
shrift. A man who does not fulfil his religious obligations is 
called at Poitiers “‘a penitent of Father Samson’s.” 

The Rue des Carmes owes its name to a convent of Carme- 
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lite monks founded in 1367 by Sir John Chandos, then grand 
seneschal of Poitou, and Lord William Felton, high steward of 
Aquitaine, in thanksgiving for the great victory of the English 
at Maupertuis. Chandos himself was so devout to Our Lady that 
he wore ih battle a surcoat on which, says Froissart, was embroi 
dered a Virgin Mary in azure, encompassed with rays argent. 
Lord Felton was afterwards killed in Spain inan engagement with 
Du Guesclin. 

Everywhere at Poitiers you find traces of the English, even 
in the ancient abbey of St. Hilaire, where Richard the Lion- 
hearted, as Count of Poitou, was installed as the lay abbot by the 
archbishop of Bordeaux and the bishop of Poitiers, who placed 
in his hands a lance and a standard, perhaps to signify that he 
should defend the interests of the monastery. This wealthy 
abbey was immediately dependent on the Holy -See, and when- 
ever the bishop of Poitiers entered the church a purple ribbon 
was thrown around his hands, as if to bind them, reminding him 
he had no authority here. Here once were the glorious tombs 
of St. Hilaire and St. Fortunatus. The latter was shamefully pro- 
faned at the Revolution. The remains of St. Hilaire had long be- 
fore been removed to Puy-en-Velay in some of the wars, but only 
the skull has been preserved to our day. 

One of the most interesting churches at Poitiers is that of St. 
Radegonde, which has one of those gloomy old crypts with tombs 
of the dead that remind you of the catacombs. You go down 
into it out of the left transept, and at the foot of the staircase, 
inserted in the thick walls at the sides, are the tombs of St. 
Agnes, first abbess of Ste. Croix, and St. Disciole, the favorite 
companion of St. Radegonde. The tomb of St. Radegonde her- 
self—a black marble sarcophagus given by Anne of Austria—is 
still in its place of honor, but her remains were torn out by the 
Huguenots and burned in the nave, with the exception of a few 
fragments that were borne secretly away and afterwards replaced 
in the tomb, where they are still venerated, especially in the 

smonth of August, when great numbers come here to pray. The 

rich silver lamps, given by Louis XIV. and other illustrious per- 
sonages, no longer hang around the tomb, but the faithful piously 
bring their candles; and as we saw their tremulous light through 
the gloom of the low arches, we thought of St. Radegonde mak- 
ing tapers for the altar with her own royal hands, that the Real 
Presence might be surrounded by lights during the darkness of 
night. 

It is said that when John, Duke of Berry, opened her tomb in 
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1412 her body was found entire, veiled and crowned, with her 
hands clasped as if in prayer. On her fingers were two rings, 
which the duke attempted to draw off, but he was obliged by “a 
divine and miraculous force” to content himself with one, the 
saint herself withdrawing the hand on which she wore the ring 
of her divine espousals. 

Many other curious legends are related of St. Radegonde, 
like that of the winged dragon she saw flying through the air, 
which, at the sound of her voice, fell like lightning from 
heaven. A representation of this monster, carved out of wood 
and painted with horrid effect, was long famous at Poitiers and 
brought forth in the processions of Rogation week, the people 
hailing it with loud cries as the doune veurmine, and throwing 
cakes, tartlets, and fruit into its yawning mouth. This was 
called the Grande Gueule, and by many was regarded as a sym- 
bol of the victory over Arianism, against which St. Hilaire wrote 
so forcibly as to be called by St. Jerome “the Rhone of Latin 
eloquence.” 

Another legend of St. Radegonde relates to a divine premo- 
nition she received of her death only a short time before it oc- 
curred, and the cell in the abbey of Ste. Croix where her dying 
eyes beheld the vision of our Lord was afterwards converted 
into a chapel called the Pas de Dieu, from the flagstone whereon 
she saw him stand, which bears one of those curious indentations 
so numerous around Poitiers, and popularly ascribed to super- 
natural agency. This chapel no longer exists, but the stone is still 
preserved in the church of St. Radegonde, in a deep recess in the 
wall, protected by a strong iron grating. Lights burn before it, 
and at the sides are statues of our Lord and the royal saint. 

It was in the abbey of Ste. Croix that the grand hymns of the 
Vexilla Regis and the Pange Lingua, composed by St. Fortuna- 
tus, then bishop of Poitiers, were first sung with all the pomp 
and circumstance of holy rite at the arrival of a portion of the 
True Cross, given to St. Radegonde by Justin, Emperor of Con- 
stantinople. This sacred relic was placed in a shrine of pure 
gold set with precious stones, which the abbess of Ste. Croix 
used to guard with extreme care, and when the clergy came for 
it to carry in the public processions the highest dignitary, before 
receiving it from her hands, took a solemn oath to return it 
intact. And the prebendary who bore it in the procession made 
bare his feet and lower limbs with oriental reverence, and at his 
return to the abbey was presented with a pair of black silk stock- 
ings by the nuns. This shrine was carried off at the Revolution, 
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but the relic itself, of more value than gold or precious stones, 
was fortunately preserved and is still offered at certain seasons 
to the veneration of the public. 

Of the abbey of Ste. Croix, founded by St. Radegonde, and 
long governed by princesses of the blood and ladies of the high- 
est rank, only a remnant remains, which is used as the Evéché. 
In the large garden adjoining is a laurel planted by St. Rade- 
gonde herself. 

One of the most popular legends at Poitiers, is that of St. 
Loubette. She was a native of Brittany, who, though deformed 
and short of stature, possessed such remarkable qualities that she 
was taken into the service of St. Helena and accompanied that 
empress to the Holy Land. The latter, out of affection to her 
devoted handmaid, gave her a portion of the true cross and other 
relics of the’ Passion, and St. Loubette was on her way back to 
her native province, when, coming to Poitiers, she stopped in a 
small square, called the Plan de Celles, to rest beside a well that 
is now filled up. She hung her mantle and the wallet containing 
the relics on a willow that grew beside the well, afterwards 
known as the seuf (sureau) de Ste. Loubette, and, sitting down 
beneath, she soon fell asleep. When she awoke the tree had 
grown so tall that her wallet was beyond her reach. Whereupon 
she went to the bishop to relate what had happened, and the 
Count of Poitou, hearing of the event, determined to keep the 
saint and her relics at Poitiers. Seeing that she was lame and so 
feeble that she could hardly go, he imprudently offered her as 
much land as she could walk around in one day. Whereupon 
St. Loubette set forth, and by a divine miracle the land seemed 
hastening to meet her. Coming to the Clain, the very waters 
opened before her, so she crossed dry-shod. The count began to 
be alarmed for his domains, and about the noontide hour told her 
she ought to be satisfied. St. Loubette, who appears to have 
been of a reasonable turn of mind, at once desisted. The count 
bestowed on her all the land she had compassed, which was after- 
wards known as the Levée de Ste. Loubette. She gave it to the 
church of St. Pierre Puellier, afterwards attached to a convent 
founded by Adéle, wife of Ebles Manzer, Duke of Aquitaine, and 
one of the eight or ten daughters of Edward the Elder of En- 
gland, who were so skilful at the distaff, at least while unmarried, 
as to give rise to the title of spinster, once so honorable. She 
died a nun in the abbey of the Holy Trinity at Poitiers, where a 
fragment of her-tomb is still to be seen. 

The miracle des clés is also associated with the English, who, 
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- when it occurred, were besieging the city of Poitiers. A 
treacherous servant of the mayor had promised to open to them 
the gates of the city at a certain hour on Easter eve, while all 
the people would be devoutly keeping vigil in the churches, but, 
going to look for the keys in their usual place, he could not find 
them. The English, after vainly waiting for some time before 
the gates, began to think they were betrayed, and, looking up, 
beheld Our Lady, attended by St. Hilaire and St. Radegonde, 
appear above the city, as if covering it with their protection. 
Struck with terror, they fled. The alarm meanwhile was given. 
The bells began to ring. The people were roused. They look- 
ed for the keys, but only found them after a long search, safe in 
the hands of the Madonna of Notre Dame la Grande. It was in 
memory of this deliverance that the canons of Notre Dame were 
allowed to keep the keys of the city every year from the Mon. 
day of Rogation week, at the hour of Vespers, till the same hour 
on the following Wednesday, with the right of administering 
justice during that time. In vain did the counts of Poitou and 
the royal authorities at a later day try to wrest this privilege 
from the canons. Popular sentiment was too strong for them 
till modern events broke the thread of tradition. 

A great procession was also made on Easter Monday with ex- 
traordinary splendor to celebrate the miracle des clés. A large 
sum of money was annually appropriated to adorn the streets, 
buy trumpets, provide forty pounds of wax for the corona before 
the Virgin, and purchase a new mantle for her to wear. The 
latter was borne to the church with great ceremony after Ves- 
pers on Easter day, followed by the mayor’s wife and the chief 
ladies of the city, who clothed the Madonna with the new gar- 
ment. The people called this ceremony Za toilette de la bonne 
Vierge. The next morning the municipal authorities went in 
great pomp to take down the statue to carry it in the procession. 
The dean gave it to the mayor; and the canons followed, careful 
never to lose sight of it, as it was borne entirely around the city, 
from one gate to another, with the flourish of trumpets, and the 
chanting of prayers and antiphons that are still extant. So at- 
tached were the people to this procession that it was kept up 
even in 1793. 

And it was in memory of the same miracle that chapels of Our 
Lady were placed on every bridge in the city, and her statue, 
with St. Hilaire and St. Radegonde, placed over the gates and 
on all the public edifices. These statues have all disappeared ex- 
cept those on the front of Notre Dame la Grande. This favored 
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church is said to have been founded by Constantine the Great, 
and prominent in its elaborate ornamentation was once an eques- 
trian statue of that enrperor; but this was destroyed in 1562 by 
the Huguenots, who, as has been happily remarked, could not be 
expected to like Constantine, for he erected churches, whereas 
they only went about destroying them. 

Coming out of Poitiers at the southeast, we passed through 
the public garden of Blossac, larger and far more beautiful than 
the garden of the Tuileries, and here from the old ramparts took 
a last look at the picturesque city of Poitiers, and looked off on 
the valley of the river Clain, which, passing between two sinister 
landmarks—the spires of St. Benoit, where Rabelais dwelt fora 
time, and the cuirasse de Coligny, a rock where the great Hugue- 
not entrenched himself—goes winding off among fair hills cov- 
ered with villas and cottages, to seek, like us, 


“Fresh woods and pastures new.” 





TWO NEW NOVELISTS.* 


To designate the spirit of the age as pre-eminently money- 
loving and money-getting is but to state the plainest of admitted 
facts ; and to say that the utilitarianism engendered by such a spirit 
is directly adverse to artistic growth, individual and national, is 
equally atruism. If fiction is to be ranked among the fine arts 
it must be confessed that those who lament its present decadence 
through such causes have some show of reason on their side 
when they assert that it has been relegated to a secondary place 
in intellectual achievement, and that the best minds of the day 
are devoting their powers to material and practical interests 
rather than to the higher and more beautiful side of life. And if 
novel-reading consisted in poring over the inanities which form 
so large a portion of every bookseller’s stock, the pessimistic 
view of the subject might seem the only one possible. The 
senseless hoidenism affected by a certain class; the sickly senti- 
mentalism of another; the hideous immorality, thinly veiled by 


* Doctor Claudius. A True Story. By F. Marion Crawford. New York: Macmillan & 
Co. 1883. Mr. Isaacs. A Tale of Modern India. By F. Marion Crawford. New York: 
Macmillan & Co, 1883. Zo Leeward. By F. Marion Crawford. Boston; Houghton, Mifflin 
&Co, 1884. 

But yet a Woman. A Novel. By Arthur Sherburne Hardy. Boston; Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 1883. 
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ornate language, of a third; the wearisome sameness of so-called 
pictures of society, and, last, not least in odiousness, the affectation 
of that arrogant school which has its appropriate emblem in the 
stiff ugliness of the sunflower, would indeed appear to argue an 
extremely depressed condition of literary affairs. It cannot be 
denied that in all the bewildering array of novels passing con- 
tinually before the public eye atshome and abroad there may be 
almost counted upon one’s fingers the few which will be really 
valued by the next generation, while fewer still are those which 
can lay claim to real greatness. Yet it needs no demonstration 
to prove that neither greatness nor moderate excellence is now 
the essential condition of success in novel-writing, and the ob. 
server can but look with astonishment upon the evident popu- 
larity of books scarcely worth the labor of printing. The key to 
the enigma is not far to seek. The puritanical prejudice, which 
not so very long ago condemned all fiction as among the works 
of darkness, and taught that novel-reading was, if not crime, 
yet something closely allied to it, has given place, by a sort of 
inevitable rebound, to a liberty which almost amounts to license. 
Immense as is the supply furnished continually by the story- 
writers, it seems never very far in excess of the demand, and it 
is lamentably true that, with certain reservation, any author who 
can find a publisher is nearly always sure of finding readers 
also. 

This omnivorous appetite, however, like other morbid condi- 
tions, affects only a portion of the social system; there are en- 
couraging symptoms that a healthier tone is becoming established 
in the literary taste of the day, and there is still left ample oppor- 
tunity for a more cheerful view of the subject. It is by no means 
necessary that every book given to the world should aim to be 
the greatest of its kind, and there are good novels by the score 
constantly put forth fulfilling each its special purpose and con- 
veying a moral or not, as the case may be, without the least pre- 
tension to more than average excellence, yet possessing a charm 
of one sort or another which carries its own brightness into the 
prosaic region of work-a-day routine. The love of fiction is not 
a question of culture or the lack of culture; it is an instinct, and, 
as*has been lately said by a brilliant writer, if fairy-tales did 
not exist in print the children would invent them for themselves. 
The office of culture is simply to define the standards by which 
this instinctive love of beauty, inherent in some degree in every 
mind, is to be governed and restrained.* No amount of fidelity 


* To borrow the thought of Longinus, culture in these modern days seems to need the curb 
rather than the spur: Aci yap airois, ds xévrpov moAAdts, ow 8) al xadwod (De Sud. ii.) 
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to nature, no accuracy of detail or correctness of description, will 
compensate for the lack of that artistic skill which invests fhe 
story with some breath of poetry, lifting it above the level of 
bald literalism. Yet nothing is more evident than that realism 
in fiction is now the essential requisite to success. It is demanded 
of an author that he shall have in his own mind some definite 
artistic conception for good or evil, and, besides this, that he shall 
have the creative genius to embody that conception in artistic 
form. A marble-cutter may be able to produce a figure which 
shall represent a man, but it requires a sculptor to give it those 
subtle touches which make it mean anything. The actor who 
should trust for his effects to a literal presentation in word and 
gesture of his points, instead of creating by artistic skill the illu- 
sion of reality throughout his whole performance, would utterly 
and deservedly fail. It is not enough that a writer shall draw 
his characters with correct lines and impart to them what he may 
consider natural coloring ; he must make manifest some purpose, 
some reason for presenting them, which shall satisfy the mind of 
the reader, and withal they must so move and act in the devel- 
opment of the story as to make it appear that such action alone 
is probable in the premises given. And this is not all: there must 
be a personal interest in one and another of those whose fortunes 
are to be followed, or the book, however intellectually well con- 
structed, soon loses its hold. Indeed, so many are the elements 
necessary to a satisfactory novel that it might seem rather to be 
surprising that the number of such is so large than that there 
are not more of them. 

The healthful tendency which has been mentioned, however, 
like other hygienic questions of the day, is liable to be carried to 
an extreme by the enthusiasm of a certain class of adherents, and 
the tendency in this case is in the direction of hypercriticism, a 
disposition to pick flaws even where it requires some degree of 
research to find them. The general reader will call to mind 
abundant proof of this in the columns of book-reviews, so con- 
spicuous a feature in current literature, and will hardly dispute 
the assertion that criticism nowadays is in the way of being sadly 
overdone. The critic of the period is for the most part an inve- 
terate fault-finder, and seems to take blame to himself if by inad- 
vertence he falls into the strain of commendation. One can but 
fancy the position of such an one if somebody’s suggestion should 
be carried out that no man shall presume to pronounce upon the 
merits of a novel until he shall have proved his ability to produce 
one equally good. Yet, after all, perhaps the result would be as 
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disastrous to the novelist himself as to the class thereby silenced, 
for the former is better pleased with the harshest of criticism 
than with the alternative of non-recognition, as the soldier pre- 
fers the forefront of the hottest battle to the being passed by in 
safe obscurity. To be a good critic it is needful to be a good 
reader, to place one’s self in sympathy with the author for the time 
being, to view the scenes presented from the same standpoint. 
Thus only is it possible to judge fairly of the artistic skill dis- 
played, lacking which the book, however full of incident, origi. 
nality of thought, or literal accuracy, must fall short of excel- 
lence, while the presence of that vivifying power will serve to 
redeem a host of minor imperfections. 

That a new claimant for literary honors has written three 
very successful books, and that he is now bringing out, in serial 
form, a fourth which bids fair to surpass in popularity both his 
earlier works, is well known to the reading public. But as to 
the intrinsic merits of these several productions there are widely 
differing opinions. On the one hand it is declared that the 
author is the most original as well as one of the strongest writers 
of the day, and he is welcomed with a degree of enthusiasm 
almost effusive, as having opened a new path into the enchanted 
realin of fiction, where a fresher air is breathed and a broader 
view of men and things is presented than we have been used to 
in these latter days. Another class of minds, however, with that 
perversity which is always ready to decry a new departure of 
any kind and in any direction whatsoever, refuses to accord him 
such high praise, or, indeed, to approve of him at all, declaring 
that there is nothing new in what he says, while in his manner 
of saying it there is an attempt at originality which often runs 
into pedantry or affectation. The truth seems to lie between the 
two, with a leaning towards the first-named judgment. In the 
case of both Doctor Claudius and Mr. Isaacs it seems as if the 
author were trying his powers for greater effort still, rather than 
as if, having reached his appointed goal, he were willing to stand 
aside or were content with the laurels already won. Without 
presumption on the one hand nor timidity on the other, there is 
about him a superb self-reliance, in itself a guarantee of success, 
and a frank confidence in the good-will of the reader which is 
extremely winning. His style is peculiarly his own, and, al- 
though not without certain defects, possesses a breezy freshness 
full of charm, and often carries one along with a sense of exhila- 
rating movement. An air of cheerfulness pervades his stories, 
although they have their shadows; he is not afraid to give them 
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a pleasant ending lest he should be unesthetic. He does not 
depend upon the sensational, though he uses it when he sees fit. 
Neither do his figures pose in “ stained-glass’ attitudes expres- 
sive of mild idiocy; his people are alive, and have bones and 
muscle sufficient for the demands of life. His scenes, especially 
in Doctor Claudius, are real without being commonplace, and his 
dialogue is that of every day, but possesses that indescribable 
finish which removes it from the flat realism affected by so many 
would-be natural writers. His constructive faculty, while in 
both his published tales exercised within a somewhat restricted 
sphere, is above question. In the case of Doctor Claudius this is 
especially true. The ingenuity with which the reader is satisfied 
as to the lineage of the hero, without gaining a particle of defi- 
nite information upon the subject, is one of the finest bits of lite- 
rary workmanship to be met with, and the love-story which is 
the raison d'étre of the book is, as a whole, exquisitely presented. 
An old-fashioned respect for woman, everywhere visible through- 
out Mr. Crawford’s books, is one of their many admirable fea- 
tures, and the world of the affections is, in his thought, never 
subordinated to the merely intellectual. 

The key-note of his books seems to be found in the incom- 
pleteness of any life, however noble in purpose or in fulfilment, if 
not rounded and softened by the sunshine of human sympathies, 
the interchange of human affections and interests. Both Isaacs 
and Claudius forcibly illustrate this point, though placed in cir- 
cumstances as widely diverse as possible. The latter has been 
from early manhood a student, has sounded the depths of pro- 
foundest learning, has followed the windings of human thought 
through regions of cold speculation and darkest mazes of doubt, 
until, like him of old, he has grown weary of the search and pro- 
nounced it emptiness and vanity : 


“ The toil 
Of dropping buckets into empty wells, 
And growing old in drawing nothing up.” 


e 
He has begun to wonder if, after all, there is not something else 
in life wherewith a man may feed his hungry soul, and, with an 
unconscious reaching out after living companionship, he has half- 
decided upon going away somewhere in search of the freshness 
and bloom the world used to wear; when suddenly the change 
comes for which he is longing, and unimagined possibilities lie 
thick about his path, but lately so bare and dull. No longer 
living in himself and for himself, the burden of discontent drops 


VOL, XXXVIII,—50 
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away and his dreary questionings are at an end. In intercourse 
with his fellow-beings his whole nature expands and ripens, and 
the crowning touch is given to the noble character by the in. 
fluence of his love for a good woman. In J/r. /saacs, as has been 
intimated, the same idea is wrought out, by methods entirely dif- 
ferent but always tending to the same end. In the careful 
delineation of both men one perceives the enthusiasm of a 
genuine hero-worship which does honor to the worshipper as 
well as to the hero, and gives color to the supposition that the 
portraits are taken from life. As types of purely moral excel. 
lence they are indeed admirable, and the author has known how 
to secure for them a strong degree of interest from the very out- 
set, and to maintain it to the end. In short, Mr. Crawford has 
given us two charming stories, in the main charmingly told, 
clean, healthy, strong, and bright; and while it is yet too early 
to assign him to the highest rank in literary ability, he is un- 
questionably in the line of promotion and may be warmly con- 
gratulated upon the work already accomplished. Judging him 
through this medium, he would seem to be a man of culture, at 
home in many parts of the world, a reader of men as well as of 
books, and an accomplished linguist.* 

One fault to be found with Mr. Crawford's style is a ten- 
dency towards what may be called anti-climax, an instance of 
which occurs in the seventeenth chapter of the volume which 
will first receive our attention, Doctor Claudius. The heroine 
has just been compelled to listen to a tale peculiarly repugnant 
to her exalted sense of honor, in which the narrator figures as 
hero. Too ignoble in himself to comprehend the contempt with 
which she is regarding him, he eagerly seeks to obtain some 
word of approval from her, when, instead of answering, she 
slowly rises, rings the bell, orders in briefest terms the visitor's 
carriage, and sweeps out of the room, “ without deigning to 
look at the astonished young man, standing on the hearth-rug 
with his tea-cup in his hand.” The dramatic effect is perfect, 
and as the unlucky caller descends the steps, pale with the shock 
of his summary dismissal, the impression produced is like that 
of a well-managed scene upon the stage. But the author does 
not leave the matter at this effective point. He goes on to 
address the gentleman in question in a series of moral reflections, 


* Apropos of this latter point, however, he has been caught tripping in one piece of oversight 
which is sufficiently amusing. At the close of chapter iv, Dr. Claudius says to his American 
friend: ‘* And if, as you say, I ever go to America, which seems in your opinion Jaramount to 
enjoying myself, I will take advantage of your kind invitation,” 
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which, though admirable in itself, is out of place—in fact, wholly 
superfluous. Like Anthony Trollope in that feeblest of perfor- 
mances, the Life of Thackeray, he does not always give his reader 
credit for intelligent comprehension, and occasionally becomes 
too explanatory. And yet such faults, with the added weight of 
others still to be enumerated, are by no means sufficient to affect 
the general estimate of Mr. Crawford’s real power as a writer. 
The story of Doctor Claudius opens with a description of the 
man and his surroundings. The almost Spartan simplicity of 
his mode of life might be called poverty-stricken, were it not 
for the innate refinement which belonged to him, and the further 
fact that his means, though small, are ample for much greater 
requirements than his. Hitherto he has fancied himself content 
with the quiet round of his duties as a professor in Heidelberg, 
varied only by his own unending studies which lead nowhere. 
Just when the sense of unrest which has come upon him begins 
to take definite shape, impelling him to action in some direction, 
a letter from across the sea informs him that he has fallen heir 
to a large fortune left by the only relative whomehe has ever 
known, his maternal uncle. Here, then, as from the sky, has 
come the message of deliverance, the means of fulfilling his 
wildest dreams. But it seems he has had no dreams;; for after 
the first overwhelming surprise he recovers his serenity, and, 
calmly looking up the wonderful documents, sits down to write 
to the New York lawyers by whom they were sent, requesting 
them to keep the money for the present, as he has no use for it. 
The act is in perfect keeping with the absolute simplicity of this 
man, however far removed from the conduct of ordinary people, 
for he is by no means ordinary. The next event which befalls 
him is the unheralded visit of an American, Mr. Barker, who 
belongs to the firm having charge of the inheritance and is 
amiably desirous of being friendly towards the newly-fledged 
millionaire. A lady, the youthful widow of a Russian nobleman, 
herself of American birth, crossing by a sort of accident the path 
ok Claudius, proves to be an acquaintance of Barker. An in- 
troduction follows, and Claudius thinks that he has found the 
realization of the ideal of woman which he has cherished with a 
sort of far-off reverence through all his life. The spell which 
she casts upon him is constantly deepened by the rather frequent 
visits which his friend and he continue upon various pretexts, 
and life is no longer empty and unsatisfying. That which the 
possession of great wealth and the unaccustomed sweetness of 
well-managed flattery, with numberless reminders of his own 
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importance in the world, which he never seems to understand, 
have been powerless to accomplish is at once achieved without 
effort by this new influence, and the manner in which the author 
has pictured the chivalrous homage of this knightly soul is most 
beautiful and delicate. An English duke, whose name never 
transpires, and his sister, who figures as the Lady Victoria, come 
upon the scene at the precise point when they are needed to 
prevent a too early dénouement which the sagacious reader 
perceives impending. A voyage across the Atlantic in his 
grace’s steam-yacht having been proposed to the countess, a 
very pretty passage of doubt and hesitation occurs, the lady 
having become, half-unconsciously, more interested than she is 
aware in this noble and unconventional Swede, and, woman- 
like, being fearful of betraying her interest. The difficulty is 
solved through the ingenuity of Mr. Barker, who contrives that 
all the proprieties shall be observed without separating the two 
persons, for whom he has begun to feel a sort of proprietary 
interest. He seems a good fellow in the main, although given 
to excessive slang, and is gifted with a full share of shrewdness 
and general business faculty. The party set out in high spirits, 
the countess taking especial pains to convince herself and the 
others that the presence of Claudius is precisely of the same 
value to her as that of the rest. A storm at sea and the sense 
of acommon danger, however, lead to the involuntary betrayal 
of feelings whose existence she will not admit to herself, and 
naturally poor Claudius is rather severely snubbed afterwards. 
The arrival in New York is very brightly sketched, and the 
routine upon which the visitors enter, although more suggestive 
than positive, is as good a picture as could be given in so brief 
a space. It is not places, but people and their thoughts and 
deeds, that the author delights in. One of the prominent per- 
sonages introduced is Mr. Horace Bellingham, whose portrait 
is drawn con amore, and who is the very ideal of the modern 
gentleman, using the word in its truest sense. One paragraph 
in regard to him is especially fine: 

“There are some people who turn gray but who do not: grow hoary, 
whose faces are furrowed but not wrinkled, whose hearts are sore wounded 
in many places but are not dead. There is a youth that bids defiance to 
age, and there is a kindness which laughs at the world’s rough usage. 
These are they who have returned good for evil, not having learned it as 


a lesson of righteousness, but because they have no evil in them to return 
upon others. Whom the gods love die young,* and they die young 
* “Quem di diligunt, 
Adolescens moritur.” 
—Plautus, Bacchid. iv. 7, 18. 
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because they never grow old. The poet who at the verge of death said 
this said it of and to this very man.” 

But, admirable as is the sketch, it must be said that the 
author has made too heavy a demand upon one’s sense of fitness 
in presenting this charming individual as a Buddhist. The 
essential characteristics of New York life, in which Mr. Belling- 
ham is a leading figure, are not overwhelmingly conducive to 
the contemplative abstraction of mystical beliefs. Not to speak 
uncharitably, it might appear as if the simplest form of the sim- 
plest morality were beyond the powers of gome portions of 
New York. Close upon the pleasant episode just mentioned 
comes the dramatic part of the story, in which Barker, upon 
whom the reader has been looking with friendly if not admiring 
eyes, suddenly and startlingly develops into a rascal of the first 
rank under the influence of a newly-formed determination to 
win for himself the fair countess. He insinuates distrust of the 
identity of Claudius, and opens the way to indefinite trouble and 
confusion for the lovers—for as such Dr. Claudius and Countess 
Margaret have long since been recognized. A Russian noble- 
man, Nicholas by name, brother to the late count, arrives at this 
juncture, and his rather unpleasant position as a suspected Nihil- 
ist produces a strong effect upon the countess, the more as the 
security of her dower depends upon the status of her husband’s 
family at the imperial court. Claudius is, of course, the knight 
whose sword is to cut the Gordian knot, and, with the ostensible 
object of obtaining proof of being himself and not another, but 
influenced far more strongly by the hope of doing a service to 
one whom Margaret loves, he goes to Europe, the countess being 
left under the impression that his sole destination is Heidelberg. 
Before this point has been reached, however, Claudius has a pri- 
vate interview with the duke, and shows him the contents of a 
mysterious box—letters and documents of such a character that 
the confidant is overcome with delight and surprise by the 
knowledge obtained, declaring that, while he had accepted the 
Offered confidence as a “ token of friendship,” hé now looks upon 
it “as a very great distinction.” Claudius takes leave of the 
countess on the cliffs at Newport. The supreme trial of parting 
breaks down the reserve with which the latter has hitherto con- 
cealed her real feeling towards the Swede, and they are be- 
trothed. At the last moment he bids her, if in his absence any 
doubt of him shall arise in her heart, to ask the duke the other 
reason for his going; her answer is, “I shall not doubt you!” 
The end of it all is, of course, easily foreseen. Claudius, having 
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obtained letters to the English ambassador at St. Petersburg 
and thrown off for the time the mystery of his identity, secures 
without difficulty the restoration of the Count Nicholas—still 
without betraying his whereabouts to his American friends—and 
returns triumphant to claim his bride, who at last learns whom 
she is to marry, although the reader does not. 

If any fault can be found with Claudius throughout the book 
it is in the line of love-letters. He is too great in soul, too 
powerful in intellect, to fall into the extravagance of expression 
found in such a passage as this, coming after some of the most 
exquisite love-making that can be imagined : 


“TI would ask that for one hour I might hold in my hand the baton of 
heaven’s choir. Then would I lead those celestial musicians through such 
a grand plain chant as time has never dreamt of, nor has eternity yet 
heard it; so that rank on rank of angels and saints should take up the 
song until the arches of the outer firmament rang again and the*stars 
chimed together, and all the untold hierarchy of archangelic voice and 
heavenly instrument should cry as with one soul the confession of this 
heart of mine, ‘I love.’”* 


The answer of Margaret to the letter in which the above effu- 
sion occurs is as unlike what a dignified and polished woman of 
the world would write as the other is incongruous with the 
noble simplicity of Claudius, and one is tempted to hope that the 
author may for the future lay aside this particular form of ex- 
pressing love. 

In Mr. Isaacs a totally different line has been taken, and the 
two books would hardly suggest comparison as being the work 
of the same hand. It has a certain kind of interest, deepening in 
some portions to an almost tragic intensity, but the admiration 
of the reader is nowhere so warmly attracted towards the hero 
as in the case of Claudius. The strong point of the book is the 
perfectly-preserved consistency of the narrative style. It is 
given throughout in the guise of the personal experience and 
observation of a journalist, Paul Griggs, and is so successfully 
maintained that the story reads like the veracious reports of a 
spécial correspondent. Mr. Jsaacs, as an experiment, deserves 
all possible credit. The originality of conception displayed in 
taking a Mohammedan, with three very intractable wives, as the 
subject of a tale of love, is in itself a stroke of genius, and it is 


* Before reading the books of Mr. Crawford we had been under the impression, derived 
from sources apparently reliable, that he was a Catholic, but his writings bear no internal 
evidence of the fact. The language above quoted would scarcely fall from the pen of one 
educated in Catholic thought. The passage reminds one of the fine writikg of Mr. George 
-Gilfillan, the Scotch essayist. 
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not to be denied that the author has invested the plot with an 
extraordinary degree of interest as it develops through the 
various stages, which finally lead to the inevitable termination, 
admirably brought about and in entire keeping with the condi- 
tions presented. Yet as a whole the book can by no means 
stand comparison with the work just discussed. The plan of the 
story is much more elaborate than that of Doctor Claudius and 
possesses more of the romantic element. The scenes are laid in 
India, and the hero, whose very prosaic appellation of Isaacs is a 
convenient paraphrase of Abdul-Hafiz-ben-Isak, is a Persian by 
birth and a Mohammedan in faith. Having been sold as a slave 
into Turkey, his youth was passed in the service of a kind master, 
a very learned man, who exacted of him as his hardest labor 
the acquisition of an excellent education. When just arrived at 
manhood he lost his protector, and, dreading the future, deter- 
mined to escape. After many hardships he made his way to 
Bombay, ragged, hungry, his whole worldly possessions a few 
copper coins. . In attempting to buy food he offended through 
ignorance the caste laws of the Hindus, was arrested and fined. 
The English official who presided kindly paid the penalty for 
him and gave him a rupee in addition, which gift proved to be 
the foundation of his fortunes. Step by step he advanced, be- 
coming a dealer in precious stones, and finally attaining to 
immense wealth and to the power which belongs to it, in Eastern 
lands as elsewhere. He is a believer in the influence of the stars, 
and has much of the poetic fancy of an Oriental, joined to the 
practical judgment of a European—an attractive personage in 
many respects, and mo&t ably drawn, yet lacking the nameless 
something which might make the reader whole-heartedly his 
friend. He is the central figure in a brilliant and rapidly chang- 
ing succession of events, but the feeling which he generally in- 
spires is rather that of admiration tinged with a respectful cu- 
riosity than of cordial sympathy with his modes of thought or 
his recorded actions. Asa study of Anglo-Indian life the book 
i¢.genuinely pleasing, the descriptions of scenery spirited and 
graceful, and the peculiar tone of Eastern life well sustained. In 
wealth of imagery and general expression the book far surpasses 
Doctor Claudius, but withal there is an air of unreality, an artificial 
splendor, infinitely removed from the sturdy, simple truthfulness 
impressed upon every page of the Norseman’s love-story. 

The current belief regarding the publication of Mr. Craw- 
ford’s latest book, Zo Leeward, that it was of necessity and not by 
preference committed to an American house, through the refusal 
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of the English firm to publish it on the ground of its immorality, 
has had the natural result of creating an unusual interest in the 
work. It was not to be supposed that people who had thought 
to read the author’s mind through the medium of Doctor Claudius 
with its crystalline purity, or through the almost exaggerated re- 
finement of Mr. /saacs, should easily accept the assertion that the 
same mind had so suddenly passed over to the side of evil. In 
such matters readers will choose to judge for themselves, and it 
goes without saying that Zo Leeward is the most widely read 
story of the day. For our own part we say unhesitatingly that 
the influence of the work is for good. Admitting that the sub. 
ject is a dangerous one, it is yet unhappily so constantly thrust 
upon the attention as a feature of modern life that it is simply 
foolish to try to keep it out of sight. Ignorance is not innocence, 
and the victor in the contest between right and wrong does not 
begin by shutting his eyes to the resources of hisenemy. “True 
knowledge of the world,” remarks Mr. Crawford, “lies in the 
knowledge of good and evil, not confounding the noble with the 
ignoble under one smearing of mud, nor yet whitewashing the 
devil into an ill-gotten reputation for cleanliness.” If, in the 
treatment of this dangerous theme, it can be shown that the 
author has gilded with fair colors the path which his heroine 
elects to tread; if in following that path the reader is tempted 
to excuse, to pity, to sympathize with the waywardness of an 
undisciplined and utterly selfish woman, or to look kindly upon 
deeds of blackest treachery, then such an author is doing an evil 
thing and his condemnation cannot be too strong. But if, on the 
other hand, one finds that, so far from being attracted to the bril- 
liant characters which fill the foreground of the picture, the main 
interest attaches to the quiet personages fulfilling their part in 
the unexciting round of honorable life; if the whole teaching of 
the story makes wickedness hideous and repulsive, however fair 
its outward seeming, and simple truth and honesty to stand far 
above the most dazzling gifts of mind and person, such a book 
must be for good and not for ill. This, we think, has been the 
object of Zo Leeward. The actors are few in number, but the in- 
tensity of interest in the story is none the less; the incidents are 
not many, nor are they especially striking. The whole plot may 
be summed up in a few words, yet it is instinct with life and 
power, and dominated by one leading thought—the perils of 
human souls that drift without an anchor. If Mr. Crawford has 
been wrong in telling the story at all, if that is to constitute the 
ground of accusation against him apart from the meaning which 
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he has given it, what is to be said of Thackeray, of George Eliot, 
of Anthony Trollope? Is Vanity Fair a book not to be approved 
because of Becky Sharp and her noble friend, the Marquis of 
Steyne? Is Zhe Newcomes to be tabooed because Lady Clara 
Pullen ran away with Jack Belsize? Must we decline to read 
Middlemarch or Daniel Deronda because of the mistakes in love- 
affairs made by some of the personages therein? Or is that 
wonderfully wrought story, Can You Forgive Her ? a thing to be 
dreaded because Mr. Palliser’s wife was almost persuaded to 
deave him? In the fascinating pages of Zo Leeward we have 
found nothing that could be in any way construed into a pallia- 
tion of the wrong that is foreshadowed almost at the very outset. 
The simple manliness and sincerity of Carantoni, the innate no- 
bleness which renders him incapable of imagining even a wrong 
intention as possible to his wife, his generous friendship and 
open-hearted trustfulness, are made to seem so beautiful and ad- 
‘ mirable that he never for a moment deserves anything less than 
our entire respect and honor. He is not a genius, nor even 
especially clever, but he is a type of what is pure and true, as the 
other man, Batiscombe, is the type of all that is false and mean 
and degraded, despite his fascination, his intellect, his courage, 
and his ill-gotten knowledge of the world. The story is as old 
as the hills, of- course, but it is* here given in such wise that it 
seems almost fresh and new under the spell of a power which 
the most grudging of critics will never again be able to decry. 
Mr. Crawford has been enabled to write it plainly and openly, 
hiding nothing, making no excuses, yet with never a line or a 
word that might offend; without moralizing, with scarcely a 
trace of expressed condemnation for the guilty, yet making their 
guilt so appalling, so utterly without palliation, that the coolest 
of readers must be stirred to indignant scorn on the one hand, 
and on the other to that intense sympathy which unmerited ca- 
lamity must always command. 

And now we turn toa novel so different in every particular 
from Mr. Crawford’s works that by no possibility could’ the 
slightest connection be established between them but for the 
accident which brings them together on these pages—that of 
their publication within the same season. The title, But yet a 
Woman, is perhaps the only point on which a reasonable pretext 
for fault-finding can be maintained, although in fairness the pre- 
sent writer should honestly confess to having been bewitched 
bythe book. Taking it up casually, with no previous knowledge 
of its very existence, an influence such as seldom emanates from 
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modern story-writing seemed to enfold the reader from the out- 
set. The works of Mr. Crawford, as has been said, are full of the 
ring and stir of the busy world, with its bustling activity, its 
rivalries, its self-seeking, its smiles for the prosperous, its frowns 
for those who have known defeat—the world of to-day. Mr. 
Hardy’s book is to these like passing from the crowded streets 
of some great city into the quiet of a cathedral, where all jarring 
noise is hushed, and a calm falls upon the soul wearied with the 
stress and whirl of the rushing life outside. A feeling of peace, 
a sense of renewed strength, grows within the mind as the beau- 
tiful story goes on, and when the end is reached the impression 
does not fade. The world seems a better place, the problems 
of life less hard to solve, its burdens easier to bear in the light 
shed upon them from that higher plane to which the reader has 
been lifted. The moral influence of such writing is simply in- 
calculable, and the man who has given us this story is nothing 
less than a benefactor. In literary execution also it would be 
difficult for the most captious of criticism to point out a serious 
defect. It is as strong as it is sweet, as perfect in finish as it is 
pure in conception; clear as the stream in which one sees the 
white pebbles at the bottom, yet broad and deep as the river 
whose current bears onward the mystery which we call life. In 
epigrammatic force and beauty of expression it is worthy to 
stand beside the first works of fiction in the language, and there 
is an occasional touch reminding one of the matchless pen of 
Thackeray, but without a trace of imitation. In fact, so rich is it 
in every element of beauty that there is hardly a page on which 
there is not some sentiment or idea worthy of admiring com- 
ment. 

Like Buckingham, whose way was marked by jewels which 
fell from his garments as he walked, this author drops pearls 
along his path wherewith to enrich those who will stop to 
gather them. In his companionship our view of men and things 
grows gentler and more kindly, and in the pictures which he 
holds before us there is the continually recurring thought that 
he has shown us nothing nobler than himself. In following the 
development of his story, with its wealth of elevated and beauti- 
ful thought, one is irresistibly reminded of what was said of a 
great statesman whose name will be for ever held in honor: “ It 
is a white soul.” The characters of the book are few in number, 
but each is a study in itself, so finely drawn, so delicately shaded, 
and so distinct in personality that to know them is to add by so 
much to the list of those whom we are not likely to forget. The 
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movement of the story is very quiet, its interest depending more 
upon the interior life than upon variety of incident, and yet there 
is not a trace of dulness to be found throughout. The dialogue 
is especially remarkable and would alone suffice to establish any 
author’s claim to consideration. Mr. Hardy possesses the pecu- 
liar faculty of identifying himself with the person represented, 
and seems not only to speak the words but to reflect the very 
mental process which they express. It is almost impossible to 
divest one’s self of the idea that it is a Frenchman who depicts so 
perfectly the phases of French social life as well as the very 
genius of French thought. 

The character of Father Le Blanc is so life-like, and takes 
such hold upon the attention, that it seems natural to speak of 
him, even before the leading personages of the tale. In all fic- 
tion it would be rare to find a more exquisite creation ; he draws 
hearts to himself, like that good Bishop of D. in Hugo’s wonder- 
ful work, Les Misérables. His homely figure with its worn sou- 
tane and its white hair; the kind eyes which see so clearly with- 
out seeming to observe; the gentle voice which speaks words of 
healing to hearts that ache, without showing that he knows their 
wounds; his profound learning and his child-like humility, to- 
gether form a picture unsurpassed, whether as man, as Christian, 
or as priest. M. De Marsac is a conception equally striking, but 
standing at the extremest limit of opposition in type. He isa 
journalist by profession, a man of the world, brilliantly gifted, 
with one strong, overmastering principle as the guide of his every 
action—the love of self. Scrupulously regardful of the proprie- 
ties of life, and with the desire for approbation which self-love 
will never willingly dispense with, he has accustomed himself to 
pose on high moral grounds before the eyes of men, until at 
length he almost succeeds in persuading himself that the atti- 
tude is a natural one and that the lofty sentiments which he 
utters so readily are in truth his own. Cold and polished as ice, 
there is yet a lurid fire of passion beneath the surface, which 
sends forth now and then an arrowy gleam, quickly smothered 
under the mantle of expediency. Doubly a traitor while yet a 
young man to the friend who trusted him, he has gone on step 
by step in the subjugation of conscience, until it no longer utters 
anything contrary to his will, for “once tharoughly mastered 
there is no better slave.” To many readers this character will 
stand out as the most thoroughly original effort of the author’s 
genius, as it is also, perhaps, his most powerful delineation. Re- 
pulsive in every feature when once the veil is removed, M. De 
Marsac is yet a strongly interesting study, since there is always 
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the certainty that but for the terrible perversion of his nature he 
would have filled a noble part in life. But knowing the right, 
he has deliberately chosen the wrong, and, like a splendid ruin, he 
seems to form a dark background bringing out the colors of the 
picture, his hypocrisy itself becoming a tribute to that which is 
true and good, since men will not be at pains to counterfeit the 
baser metals. 

M. Michel is a subordinate, but by no means an insignificant, 
personage, giving out occasionally some unexpected touches of 
ironical humor, with quaint bits of philosophical reflection, now 
and then, delightfully naive and characteristic; and good M. 
Lande, who fills even a smaller place, is a pathetic and suggestive 
sketch of a soul which has missed the way to earthly happiness, 
but has not lost hold upon that which lies beyond. A thread of 
romance is woven in with the Spanish journey, which leads to 
the discovery of some portions of M. De Marsac’s early history, 
and is ingeniously carried on to a situation of tragic interest 
towards the close of the book. The opposition of type which 
has been alluded to as represented by the priest and the journalist 
is not reproduced in the womanly element of Mr. Hardy’s work. 
Stephanie and Renée both constitute a very exalted conception 
of feminine character, and in his treatment of this especial theme 
lies, perhaps, the strongest confirmation of all that we have said of 
his genius. In the earlier part of the story the reader is kept 
somewhat in doubt as to which is the actual heroine. Renée, 
with the mind of a woman and the heart of a child, is lovely asa 
poet’s ideal. Brought up in a seclusion which was not isolation, 
she has never known other companionship than that of her con. 
vent training, her books, and the society of M. Michel’s salon. 
Her life is an open page on which only good thoughts and pure 
aspirations have as yet been traced. Ignorant of the evil that is in 
the world, she has learned to pity the sorrow and suffering which 
she had never seen, and is about to become a Sister of Mercy. 
The appearance of Roger Lande one evening among her uncle's 
guests brings in a new and potent influence, and about the same 
time Stephanie Milevski returns to Paris after a long absence. 
Stephanie has passed through many and varied experiences, and, 
with all the grand capabilities of her nature, one sometimes 
trembles lest a creature so heroic, so impassioned, so strong 
of will shall fail to use her powers aright. She is a widow, al- 
though still young and very beautiful, possessed of great wealth 
and eagerly welcomed in the gay world which seems her proper 
sphere, and where adulation waits upon her every step. But she 
is alone withal. Her marriage was an alliance, not a union, and 
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her heart has not yet been awakened. Patriotism is the strong- 
est sentiment she has ever known, and loyalty to the king has 
become a part of her life. The visit to Paris brings her in con- 
tact with some old friends of Russian days, and renews an ac- 
quaintance with Roger Lande, whom she meets, to her utter con- 
sternation, at the house of M. Michel. An accident has made 
him cognizant of Stephanie’s relations with the court at Frohs- 
dorf, and she knows herself to be in his power. Without a sign 
of discomposure she takes occasion to ascertain his intentions, 
and his noble dignity so impresses her that her admiration be- 
comes by degrees merged into a deeper feeling, and she loves 
him as only such women can love. This Roger is a person well 
worth consideration. Proud, reserved, ambitious, unaided by 
any extraneous advantage in his upward struggle, his experience 
has not tended to develop the gentler qualities within him, and 
the symmetry of his moral growth is in danger of warping. 
But with the coming of Renée a new light shone upon him, and 
henceforth all was changed. The story of their love is surpass. 
ingly sweet and tender, and contrasts finely with the shadow 
which falls upon Stephanie, of whom Roger had once said that 
“life would be hard for her in any event, it makes upon her such 
deep impressions.” At length there comes for her an hour in 
which lies the supreme trial, the choice between good and evil 
that is to raise her to the height of a perfect self-conquest or 
to purchase happiness at Renée’s cost. It is a crucial test, borne 
silently and alone, unseen by any human eye save that of Father 
Le Blanc, and revealing to her as by heaven’s own light the key 
to life’s problem of mystery: “ Many a brave soul finds itself 
first, God afterwards.” With the assurance of victory comes the 
inspiration for a higher offering still, and her entrance into the 
cloister is the completion of her sacrifice. The closing chapter 
of the book, in which the ceremonial occurs, is a splendid instance 
of Mr. Hardy’s power and leaves an impression upon the mind 
not soon to be effaced. Apart from the numberless passages and 
sgenes worthy of note in this most exquisite story, a special in- 
terest attaches to the mission of Stephanie to the exiled king, 
whose recent death has changed once more the outlook upon 
political affairs in France, and placed in the keeping of another 
chief the white flag which Henry, Count de Chambord, loved so 
well. 

That the author of But yet a Woman has a great literary 
future before him, if he be so minded, goes without saying. That 
he will be so minded must be the earnest wish of all who value 
what is pure and exalted in the realm of modern fiction. 
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“IF THOU WILT ENTER INTO LIFE.” 


SOUL, thou art washed and clean, thy burden gone; 
The King’s highway lies straight and plain before, 
Well trodden and well peopled: not alone 
Shalt thou approach the ever-open door. 


The wayside inns are plenty, should the night 
Surprise thee with thy early strength outworn ; 
The bath is ready for thy feet, a light 
To cheer the gloom, red wine and bread at morn. 


And pleasant fruits grow ripe, and innocent flowers 
Blossom in every hedgerow—pluck thy fill! 

So thou but keep the path, the happy hours 
Delay the journey’s close, yet bring it still. 





“IF THOU WILT BE PERFECT.” 


But if thou wilt be perfect, follow Me! 
The night is dark, the way is steep; it goes 
Straight upward to the summit. Thou shalt be 
Upon the heights before the night shall close. 


Tread in my steps, cling close ; the path is strait: 
Not even I and thou can walk abreast 

Until the journey’s ending. I will wait 
Thy weariness, and after give thee rest. 


The thorns are sharp? The rocks are hard? The roar 
Of fierce and sullen storms affrights thine ear? 

Yea, if thou loose thy hold, thou fallest o’er 
The sheer, black depth: yet cast away thy fear. 


For lo, the Dayspring! Faint and far they shine, 
The worlds below us, in its silver ray ! 

Thy Father, Brother, Lover greets thee! Mine 
The weary night was, and I am the Day! 
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THOMISTIC-ROSMINIAN EMERSONIANISM; OR, “A 
RELIGION FOR ITALY.” 


THERE is an article, which is in some respects a noticeable 
one, by Thomas Davidson, entitled “ A Religion for Italy,” in 
the last December number of the Unitarian Review and Religious 
Magazine. Its author seems to share in not an uncommon im- 
pression of the New England mind, that his mission is to furnish 
a religion, and he has seen fit publicly to ventilate in the above 
appropriate publication his ideas on the subject. 

After depicting what he considers to be the weaknesses and 
sins of the Italians, and their better characteristics and gifts as 
a people, he asks the question: “ What form of religion will at 
once act as a remedy to the former and as a healthy stimulant 
to the latter?” ‘It must be a religion,” he informs us, “that 
shall banish superstition, enlighten the mind, encourage self-re- 
spect and personal independence, and justify the highest aspira- 
tions and hopes—a religion based upon a generous philosophy, 
and affording material for art, encouragement and guidance to 
science, and a norm of life, political, social, domestic, personal.” 
He then sets himself to fulfil his self-imposed task by answering 
two questions: “ How is it possible to have an efficacious reli- 
gion without superstition? Who could be found to preach such 
a religion?” The second—how to supply preachers to this new 
religious sect—is no concern of ours. Here is his answer to the 
first question : “ New England Unitarianism, in its more advanc- 
ed forms of free religion and Emersonianism, comes very near 
being such a religion, and only lacks a profound philosophical 
basis to give it courage to become so altogether.” But what is 
to supply to the advanced forms of Unitarianism that which 
they lack to be a religion for Italy? This is his reply: “ There 
exists a philosophy, thus far little known in New England, which 
is in every way suited to supply such a basis. This is none 
other than the philosophy of the Catholic Church, Thomism, as 
worked out, in the light of modern thought, into clearness and 
coherence in the system of Antonio Rosmini, the greatest of 
Italian thinkers.” 

It might be quite natural for a Catholic on reading these 
lines to exclaim: “To what base uses we may return, Hora- 
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tio! . .. The noble dust of Alexander stopping a bung-hole.” 
But we would rather congratulate the writer, who has so far 
cast aside his prejudices as to give his attention and devote his 
time to the study of Catholic philosophy. Few free-religionists 
or Emersonians, he may be assured, have overcome their instilled 
prejudices even to that extent. Who knows what might have 
been the precious fruits of transcendentalism, if, instead of seek- 
ing in its start for a dialectical basis among French and German 
philosophers, it had had the courage to examine Catholic philo- 
sophy, where all is found consonant with man’s everlasting con- 
victions, and which fully sustains the soul’s loftiest aspirations? 
Dr. Channing saw in his day that transcendentalism had lost 
the opportunity of becoming an original movement by trusting 
the crude systems of French and German philosophy, and he re- 
gretted it. German philosophy in its destructive process landed 
transcendentalists where it has left its cultivators and follow- 
ers in its native land—in infidelity and rationalism, which now 
pass under the euphonious title of der speculative Protestantis- 
mus, and which the writer under criticism calls ‘“ the advanced 
forms of Unitarianism,” and his mission, so it appears, is to give 
to these erratic movements “a profound philosophical basis.” 

“Protestantism,” he says, “is distinctly unphilosophical.” 
Minds reasonably free from bias, and which think, know this to 
be so. The denial of reason and free-will is involved as an im- 
mediate inference in the Protestant doctrine of “total depravi- 
ty,” and this destroys the basis of all knowledge and all virtue 
in the natural order. To preach the Gospel to one who is “ to- 
tally depraved” is both vain and suicidal. A Christian, on the 
common Protestant theory of Christianity, ig one who has at 
least renounced reason and repudiated the natural dignity of 
man. Protestantism, as a system of religious belief, leaves no 
other alternative to a mind accustomed to think consecutively 
than either to become infidel or “ strangle’ reason,” as Martin 
Luther sagely advised his followers who would become perfect 
Christians to do. 

Mr. Davidson is right again when he says that “ free reli- 
gion and Emersonianism lack a profound philosophical basis.” 
Does he, in the simplicity of his soul, suppose that he can supply 
what these systems are lacking, when he cannot find two of their 
adherents who are willing to study Catholic philosophy, or, 
if they were, would agree with him as to its contents? The 
author of “ A Religion for Italy”’ has set for himself a harder task 
than Samson had in tying together the foxes’ tails! 
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No one can have observed closely the course of the leaders 
of these movements in New England without giving them credit 
for having reached the perception of certain great neglected 
truths of reason, and for earnest convictions; but they held these 
with no strong and firm intellectual grasp. Finally these truths 
and convictions escaped them, and the fabrics built upon them, 
when the storms came, fell. This was the experience of the two 
wings of transcendentalism in their attempts to reduce their theo- 
ries to practice at Brook Farm and Fruitlands. Alas that such 
lofty aspirations should have been born in vain and such noble 
efforts have been wasted! Subsequently Mr. Francis Ellswood 
Abbot, a leader in free-religionism, in his attempt to hinder the 
free love section from mastering the “ Liberal League,” of which 
he was the president, suffered defeat. 

Is Mr. Davidson fully aware of the character of the enter- 
prise upon which he appears about to enter? The transference 
of the supernatural order to the natural constitution of man is a 
dangerous, rash, not to say vain experiment. The Gnostics of 
old in their intellectual pride made the attempt in pretending to 
know what is beyond the natural grasp of human reason, and 
failed. Up to this hour Catholicity has maintained successfully 
in the court of intelligence her inheritance. She is in possession, 
and her titles are at all times scientifically verifiable. It is a 
delusion to suppose that divine revelation, the Catholic Church, 
can be conquered by the opposition of a sect or the hostility of 
anation ora race. As to the futility of the efforts of sectarian- 
ism after nineteen centuries, this needs no proof; as to the two 
last, England and Bismarck stand to-day as witnesses of their 
truth. It is a new phase of folly to suppose that Catholic phi- 
losophy will lend itself to the destructive process contemplated. 

This mongering in sects is a poor trade, and the new one 
about to be fabricated for Italians will fall flat to the dust. No 
ordinarily sane man with common education would choose, at 
this stage of the world’s experience, to be a sectarian in religion, 
in philosophy, or in science. What intelligent and impartial 
men who study the religious question are seeking for is not a 
religion fitted for Italians, or Gallicans, or Spaniards, or Ger- 
mans, or Englishmen, or Americans, or Chinese, or the people 
of India. The day of sectarianism, national churches, or race 
religions has gone by. Such work leave to ultra Protestants, 
or to the Loysons, the Ddllingers, and the Protap Chunder 
Mozoondars. The mind and energies of a man conscious of his 
true dignity and of the greatness of his destiny cannot be con- 
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fined to himself, or to a family, or to a nation, or toa race. In- 
telligent men who neither exaggerate reason nor revelation seek 
for a religion that is divine and universal in time and in space, 
such as Christianity has always, everywhere, and in all ages 
claimed to be and is, because it can be verified by every criterion 
of truth. A civilized man who is not a sceptic or ignorant, and 
is not a Christian, is a coward. A well-instructed Christian man 
not a Catholic is a failure. 

Mr. Davidson proceeds on the false premise, common with 
rationalists, that the truths of revealed religion and the truths of 
reason can be divorced, or that the truths of reason alone are 
all that men require to make a religion that suffices for all their 
needs. These both are pure assumptions, unwarranted either 
by history or philosophy. There never has been a time when 
the truths of revealed religion and the truths of reason have 
been separated from each-other. This is a historical fact. That 
they cannot be divorced when once united, as they are and al- 
ways have been in the Catholic religion, without the repudiation 
of the dictates of reason, is a philosophical truth. If he should 
succeed in inducing free-religionists and Emersonians, if such be 
‘found, to study Catholic philosophy, it is more than likely, it is 
certain, that the outcome of their studies will be, if reason rules, 
their giving up of infidelity and their becoming Catholics. 

The knowledge of the great primary truths of reason disposes 
the guileless mind to the acceptance of Catholicity when it is 
fairly presented to it. Mr. William T. Harris says in effect this 
much in his “ Philosophy in Outline,” which he is now pub- 
lishing in the Journal of Speculative Philosophy, of which he is 
the editor. ‘“ The conclusion reached in our time,’’ he writes, 
“that the theological doctrine of the Trinity is a useless sub- 
tlety, may be found altogether rash and unwarranted by phi- 
losophy.””* Now, every consistent Unitarian will agree that, 
with “ the theological doctrine of the Trinity ” as a premise, the 
Divinity of Christ, the Incarnation, the Catholic Church and 
her sacraments, follow as logical inferences. 

Mr. Davidson was right, therefore, in saying, as he does, that 
“Protestantism and positivism are distinctly unphilosophicai,” 
and also that “free religion and Emersonianism lack a pro- 
found philosophical basis.”” He might have added: that no sect 
will ever be able to find a philosophical basis for its heresy—his 
own included, we subjoin. Since the truths of divine revelation 
and the truths of human reason come from the same divine 

* July, 1883, p. 312. 
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Source, there is no struggle, in the mind of a Catholic, 3e- 
tween faith and reason. They stand. or fall together. 

Divine revelation is the supreme reason disclosing truths, 
otherwise inaccessible to human reason, with an evidence that 
excludes all rational doubt as to their origin: Sound philoso- 
phy does not exclude divine revelation, since the truths of both 
spring from the same certain source. Revealed religion, there- 
fore, can be legitimately approached through sound philosophy. 
Catholicity is Christianity in consonance with the dictates of 
reason. Hence there is no thoroughly rational belief in Chris- 
tianity outside of the Catholic Church. The author of “A 
Religion for Italy,” though he does not say so in so many 
words, sees this clearly, and virtually repudiates Christianity with 
the New England rationalists, otherwise called free-religionists. 
Has not F. E. Abbot impeached Christianity, to the satisfac- 
tion of the free-religionists? This much can be said for the 
writer in the Unitarian Magazine: his inferences from his false 
premise follow at least logically. Protestantism as Christianity 
makes a miserable show, but answers well enough as a tem- 
porary standing-place for infidels and atheists to aim their shafts 
against revealed truth and all religion. 

Further on, under Emersonianism, we shall speak of the 


‘second assumption of rationalism of the sufficiency of human 


reason, But the pith of this article in the Unitarian Monthly lies 
in the announcement of the advent of a brand-new religion in 
the shape of “ New England Unitarianism, in its more advanced 
forms of free religion and Emersonianism,’”’ assuming, as Mr. 
Davidson does, that they are placed upon the basis of Catholic 
philosophy! Upon what? Risum teneatis amici. Catholic phi- 
losophy ! 

It would be proper at this stage of our friendly comment to 
ask, “ What is free religion?” The free-religionist movement 
sprang from the more radical and ardent members of the Unita- 
rian Association who were actuated with the desire of getting 
cid, in the speediest way possible, of the spurious Christianity 
which was imposed upon them by their Puritan forefathers as 
pure religion. Free-religionism may be defined as Protestant- 
ism, viewed, not as a heretical Christian sect, but from its stand- 
point as a protest or rebellion against the authority of the Ca- 
tholic Church, extended to its legitimate result—individualism, 
They agree to disagree, and Mr. Davidson, unless we are egre- 
giously mistaken, would not find two whose names are known 
to the public as free religionists who would accept ex animo, 
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separately or zz globo, the four propositions which he says Ca- 
tholic philosophy will show. If he doubts this, let him try 
the experiment among the transcendentalists in their Summer 
School of Philosophy at Concord. 

“Free religion’ would make a poor exhibit asa religion for 
Italy, if the confession of its first and most active leader is to 
be credited. In giving his reasons for closing up in 1879 with 
“ individualism,” Rev. O. B, Frothingham says: 


“Emerson preached individualism, so did Parker. So did all men of 
the transcendental school. . .. But thetimecomes . . . when individualism 
becomes rough and rude and contumacious, when vagaries and whims and 
notions calling themselves inspired, anda coarse kind of self-assertion, take 
possession of the holy place and utter their diatribe in the name of pro- 
phecy. Then individualism becomes questionable. ... Therefore it is 
given me to say this, that in my judgment the era of dogmatic individual- 
ism is drawing near to its close.” * 


After having passed several years in Europe to recruit his 
health, on his return he speaks as follows: 


“For many years I have been inclined to try to prove that everything 
comes out of the earth from below; that religion is purely earthly in its 
origin—something made by man in his effort to perfect himself, to use Mr. 
Abbot’s phrase; and I have not, as I now think, taken enough account of a 
divine mind, a power above man, working on and through him to lift and 
lead; and in his own use of that term he looks for longer ‘ renditions’ of 
God and truth in the future.” f 


The other element of the composition of a religion for Italy 
consists in “ Emersonianism.” What is that? Well may one 
ask: What is that? Mr. Emerson first advocated naturalism ; 
he was a votary of Nature, and so far as he worshipped at all it 
was at her shrines. He tells us: 

“ All my hurts 

My garden spade can heal. A woodland walk, 

A quest of river grapes, a mocking thrush, 

A wild rose, or rock-loving columbine, 

Salve my worst wounds.” f 
A man who can find in spades, in walks, in fruits, in birds and 
flowers, virtues which drive out of the flesh all its foes and re- 
store it to its first vigor is rarely gifted. But we must be par- 
doned for the suspicion that that man’s hurts could not have 
been very serious or his wounds very deep if he could find their 
healing salves so readily in Nature’s stores. Let but the hand 


* Farewell Sermon, 
+ Expression of the Opinions of Rev. O. B. Frothingham, by Rev. M. J. Savage. 
¢ ‘* Musketaquid.” 
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of death touch the human affections of this over-ardent, not to 
say superstitious worshipper of Nature, and then one shall hear, 
if true to himself, a strain whose accents it will be difficult to 
distinguish from the wail of despair. Here is such a strain, 


written on the death of his boy: 


“ The south wind brings 
Life, sunshine, and desire, 
And on every mount and meadow 
Breathes aromatic fire ; 
But over the dead he has no power, 
And, looking over the hills, I mourn 
The darling who shall not return.” * 


If Nature heals the hurts of the flesh, it is clear she grows no 
herb to cure the wounds of the soul. The south wind with its 
aromatic fire has no power over the dead. To assuage such 


griefs the balm 
“ Grows 


In that sole garden where 
Christ’s brow dropt blood.” 


Then a species of subjective raticnalism spread over his 
mind and turned Mr. Emerson into a chronic sceptic. He 
defines religion as “the pious ejaculations of a few imaginative 
mén.” Thus God and religion are the product of the creative 
force of thought, the mere coinage of the human brain, other- 
wise nullities. This is one of the worst symptoms of the intel- 
lectual disease of scepticism—the loss of the natural capacity for 
the apprehension of God. Mr. Emerson dares to tell a people 
who have not altogether lost the Christian consciousness that 


“ The fiend that man harries 
Is love of the Best.” 


If this be elevated thought and ennobling aspiration, to make 
“the love of the Best’’ the work of a “ fiend,” the author of “A 
Religion for Italy” is welcome to Emerson, but we mistake 
« the people of Italy if they agree, or ever will agree, with him, 
that the natural love in man’s heart for God is the product of a 
base spirit. The furious Martin Luther or the sour John Cal- 
vin never said anything of human nature worse than that. But 
before the close of his career Mr. Emerson had better moments— 
moments in which he rose above naturalism and subjective ra- 
tionalism ; moments in which he was conscious that man was 
more than Nature, and that rationalism was not sufficient for 


* “ Threnody.” 
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man’s religious needs; moments when he was given to see 
clearly that the pursuit of natural virtues was no substitute for 
revealed religion. But he never got rid of scepticism or rose 
‘to the plane of vision to see that religion which embraces na. 
ture, animate and inanimate, in closest companionship, and is 
distinguished by the heroic love of her children for their fellow- 
men, ; 

The sage of Concord was not altogether wrong; in view of 
his heredity and environment he might have done worse, and 
he deserves credit for not having done worse. The pursuit of 
personal independence, the acquisition of natural virtues, and 
the emancipation of the mind from servility, rightly viewed, are 
conditions favorable to the acquisition of truth. But it is a 
mistake to suppose that this preliminary work is necessary to 
every one, or to fancy that everybody suffers as he did from 
a half-dozen or more of grim Puritan ancestors “ wrapped up in 
his skin.” 

Mr. Emerson was keen enough to see that he was no guide 
to the young generation growing up around him, who were 
earnestly seeking for truth and were unwilling to accept heathen 
views of life, which was all that he had to offer. The pagan 
sage of Concord was not their guide, and he candidly tells them 


so: , 
“ Alas! the Sprite that haunts us 
- Deceives our rash desire ; 
It whispers of the glorious gods, 
And leaves us in the mire. 
We cannot learn the cipher 
That’s writ upon our cell ; 
Stars help us by a.mystery 
Which we could never spell.” * 


He comforts himself, however, with the thought that he is with 
his contemporaries in the dark—a comfort he may take who 
finds any enjoyment in demon-haunted ground. 


“ But our brothers have not read it, 
Not one has found the key; 
And henceforth we are comforted— 
We are but such as they.” 


To find the master key to that knowledge of which the seer 
of Concord confesses his ignorance was needed more breadth of 
mind and a broader education than common.y fell to the lot of 
men born one or two generations ago in New England of Puritan 

* “The World-Soul.” 
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parentage. The failure of proclaiming half-truths dawned upon 
Mr. Emerson before his life ended, and in some such better 
moment he must have penned the following: 


“What our society most needs to-day isa baptism of the Holy Ghost. 
I see in the young men of this age character, but scepticism, They have 
insight and truthfulness, they will not mask their convictions, they hate 
cant; but more than this Ido not readily find. The gracious motions of 
the soul—piety, adoration—I do not find. Scorn of hypocrisy, elegance, 
boundless ambition of the intellect, willingness to make sacrifices for in- 
tegrity of character, but not that religious submission and abandonment 
which gives man a new element and being, and makes him sublime.” * 


In reading this one might be led to think, without stretch 
of the imagination, that he was listening to Mr. Emerson's 
general confession, accompanied in an undertone with original 
observations upon the fruits of the errors and defects of his own 
teachings and the noxious influence of his example, not to 
speak of the exercise of his authority over gentle spirits whose 
guidance came from a source which he had no skill to gauge 
or which he had lost the faculty to esteem. The spirit of 
denial which seized upon Mr. Emerson in the earlier period of ' 
his life appears to have carried him beyond the limits of the ap- 
proval of his riper years. Though it has the marks of sincerity, 
yet it is asad confession for a man like Mr. Emerson to make, 
that his life had been spent upon what does not meet the soul's 
highest and best needs. 

Does Mr. Davidson need that the moral should be drawn and 
applied to open his eyes? Is it necessary to show that the door 


- of escape from Puritanism opened by Unitarianism is not Chris- 


tianity? Must he misspend his life in free religion before he 
acknowledges in its conclusion—if he has candor and sincerity 
—with Rev. O. B. Frothingham: “I can set nothing right that 
is wrong; I can answer no questions or throw any light on un- 
solved problems”? 

We do not forget that he does not promise to accomplish 
«great things save by the “aid of Catholic philosophy.” But 
who is so weak, who so credulous, who so superstitious as to 
put any credence in so absurd a condition? It would be in- 
deed a great stretch of éredulity to believe that the great St. 
Thomas, who wrote a defence of Christianity on the basis of pure 
reason, his Summa against the Gentiles; and Antonio Rosmini, 
who, the writer says, was “the greatest of Italian thinkers" 
and ‘one of the purest and most religious men that ever lived,” 


* Index, August 24, 1882, 
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were unaware of the drift of their life-long labors. Is not this 
promise rather what Mr. Frothingham calls ‘‘a diatribe in the 
name of prophecy ’”’? 

We surmise that the difficulty is not where Mr. Davidson 
puts it. The counsel might not be out of place, now that he 
has studied Catholic philosophy and thinks so well of it, to 
devote a share of his time to the study of Catholic dogmatic 
and moral theology. Who knows whether the author of “A 
Religion for Italy” might not make another discovery, and find 
that there is a diviner body of truth and a brighter heavenly 
vision, which the great Catholic Church is engaged in realiz- 
ing, than free religion or Emersonianism ever dreamed of? 
This would not be strange, for there are those who are familiar 
with these peculiar movements from their origin, know them 
well, and with the aid of Catholic philosophy have made years 
ago this blissful discovery. 

What is needed at this period of the world’s history is not 
the forming of a religion; God has taken care of that. What is 
needed is the will on the part of man to take the God-prepared 
religion. There is something, if he only could be made to be- 
lieve it, for this advanced Unitarian to learn! Who knows but 
he might yet retract his rash judgment? But what is to be 
feared is that his gun has gone off, as the saying is, “ half- 
cocked,” and he acts—this is the greatest of misfortunes—as 
though he was not aware of it. 

Mr. Davidson seems to labor under another false impression: 
he imagines that a man, an Italian, to be a Catholic must be op- 
posed to the political unity of Italy! Does he know—we pre- 
sume he does, for he is a scholar—that the Guelph party was the 
papal party, and that the Guelphs were uniformly opposed to 
the interference of foreigners in Italian matters? He needs to 
refresh his memory with the facts of history, and study Catholic 
‘theology, and he will learn that the spirit of the Catholic re- 
ligion, when rightly interpreted—that is, when taught by men 
like St. Thomas—is and always has been favorable toself govern- 
ment, independence,'and liberty. What true Catholics in Ttaly 
are opposed to is not the political unity of Italy, but the inva- 
sion, subjugation, and exp/oitation of southern Italy by the Pied- 
montese. Humbert is a carpet-bagger and must leave Rome! 
That is plain English. He who can take, let him take. 

The Italian question is not one of political unity. There are 
thase who know better, but, from interest or ignorance, cun- 
ningly wish to make it so. All Catholics agree on the Italian 
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question when considered as one of political unity. Unity, in its 
highest and in every good sense, is a Catholic idea, religiously, 
socially, and politically. The actual “ Italian question ”—and it 
is useless to try to blink it—is one which involves the perpetual 
oppression of the people of southern Italy, with the overthrow 
of their religion. Neither of these tasks can be accomplished. 
Knowing this, it is no wonder that Italians of this region are 
restive under present constraints. The movement from Turin 
to Florence and from Florence to Rome was a mistake. Hum- 
bert must take the back track! 

Besides, the political unity existing in ltaly is based upon the 
infamous means and treacherous policy of such leaders as the 
Mazzinis, Cavours, and Garibaldis! Men whose principles are 
not changed like their coats cannot sink these things out of 
sight, nor can such means be condoned save at the expense of 
Christian civilization. Infidels, socialists, anarchists may laugh 
at this, so may the members of secret societies; but the bulk of 
the Italian people are Catholics, and not so easily conquered as 
these visionaries have imagined. Not all the crown princes, or 
kings, or emperors in the world can make the throne of the 
Piedmontese king stand in Rome and keep him there. Hum- 
bert must go home! 

There are better days and things in store for Italy, but not in 
the fatal direction pointed out by the writer in the Unitarian 
Review. What ought one to think of a scholar and professed 
philosopher who pretends to favor the political unity of Italy, and 
is not contented with “ fifteen” —these are hisown words—“ with 
fifteen Protestant places of worship in the city of Rome”? Must 
he strive to add another, and that other Unitarian? Poor man! 
Italy stands in need of no more elements of discord; what Italy 
wants is what, according to Mr. Emerson, society wants, and 
that is “a baptism of the Holy Ghost.” Humbert is in Rome on 


’ sufferance, and he knows it. He is only waiting for his walking- 


papers. 
There is a certain candor in this writer, for he tells us that 


“St. Thomas, and perhaps even still more Rosmini, would be 
shocked to think that their philosophy ” should be put to the use 
which he would make of it, to bolster up the most advanced 
forms of Unitarianism. No doubt they would be shocked, as 
every Catholic is to-day at the bare suggestion of it. The idea 
is as preposterous as that of a man who would insure his wooden 
house against fire by putting under it a rock foundation! We 
are provoked to ask: Is it not the height of self-conceit, nay, 
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is it not sublime impudence, for a man who has in no way up to 
date distinguished himself as a philosopher or a Christian to 
coolly tell the world that such men as St. Thomas and Rosmini- 
Serbati, both remarkable for their intellectual gifts and the 
sanctity of their lives, devoted their genius to forge the weapon 
that would, in the hands of its enemy, overthrow and conquer 
what was dearer to them than life—Christianity ? We submit 
that this is the sum and substance of the article by Thomas Da- 
vidson published in the Unitarian Review of last December, enti- 
tled “ A Religion for Italy.” It is too absurd, and we beg our 
readers’ pardon for having called their attention to these vaga- 
ries. 





MARCHING THROUGH GEORGIA. 


ONE morning, not long after the surrender of Fort Sumter, 
a young man slowly and thoughtfully walked along the gravel 
road leading to a fine old mansion on the Savannah River not 
many miles away from Augusta. As he came near the house he 
turned aside towards a small building at the rear of the larger 
house. This young man was Henry Schuyler, a graduate of 
Harvard, who had come here two years before, with his college 
honors newly won, to act as tutor at Magnolia. No wonder his 
head was bent in thought, for the news of this eventful surren- 
der had but a little while before reached him. And here he was 
in the very heart of the enemy’s country. Apart from his own 
private anxieties the future of his country weighed heavily upon 
his spirits. 

After he had reached the door of the building he paused 
before entering, to take a last look at the lovely scenery, which ° 
had so many times seemed like a picture spread out before his 
admiring eyes. The mist had rolled away from the hills, the 
river, and the valleys, and the sweet and balmy morning was full 
of benedictions. 


“ A dewy freshness fills the silent air; 
No mist obscures, nor cloud, nor speck, nor stain 
Breaks the serene of heaven.” 


The little building was covered with vines: the clematis, honey- 
suckle, and ivy vied with each other in adorning it. The white 
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and the yellow jasmine, the crab-apple, the wild grapevine, the 
wall-flower and sweet violets, which grew in such luxuriance 
about the grounds, made fragrant the dewy freshness of the air. 
The poplars that bordered the road leading down to the river 
turned the silvery linings of their leaves now in and now out, as 
their branches were moved by the gentle breeze. On the oppo- 
site side of the river the low hills sloped gradually down to the 
river. Those low hills were covered with trees, which spread 
their long branches over the border of the river as it moved 
gracefully on. 

Why should visions of a coming war intrude on beauty such 
as this, and like grim spectres stalk over anything that Nature 
had made so fair? In moments when we are brought near to 
a great and sudden trouble one is apt to find suggestions of a 
moral in every passing object ; so it was that the river started a 
train of thought in the mind of the young man as he listened to 
the murmuring sound of its waters: “ Wars may come and deso- 
late the land, and another generation with their ploughs turn 
over the fields once red with blood and reap a richer harvest 
because our bones have become part and parcel of the soil. 
Nations and governments may live their day, and a line or two in 
history or a few scattered stones be all that is left to tell of their 
having lived. And we—what are we more than the leaves that 
flutter down and sail for a while over the surface of the river, 
and then are carried by the current—whither?” Speaking thus 
to himself in a low tone, he turned the handle of the door and 
entered the room where he had passed so many pleasant hours. 

This little building was the school-house where the children 
of the wealthy planter, Mr. Ogilvie, came to be instructed, the 
younger children in the common branches and the eldest daugh- 
ter and son in the higher studies. During the two years of his 
residence at Magnolia he had become greatly attached to the 
family, who had always treated him with such uniform kindness 
and courtesy. And now, in this the crucial hour of his life, he 
fad come face to face with the knowledge that it was not alone 
as teacher and friend that he loved the sweet Avis Ogilvie—the 
Georgia Rose, as she was called. 

This love had lain in ambush while the current of life went 
on peacefully at Magnolia. There had been strolls, and sails 
by moonlight over the quiet river, picnics, nut-gatherings in 
their season, ferns, leaves, and wild flowers to be collected ; how 
charming had been the lessons in botany during the spring, when, 
with baskets of luncheon and tin boxes for flowers, the teacher 
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and his pupils passed the golden days in some distant woods or 
explored the windings of the creek that added its mite to the 
gathering together o‘ the waters where the river emptied itself 
into the broader bosom of the Atlantic! Then there were horse. 
back rides, in which the tutor was often Avis’ escort; dear, inno. 
cent Mrs. Ogilvie thinking that it was so much pleasanter for 
Avis to go with her teacher than to have Cudjo or one of the 
colored folks riding along by her. So things had fallen into a 
groove and moved pleasantly along in this lotus-land of Mag. 
nolia. 

But now this love rose up and asserted itself, and would be 
heard, adding to the sorrow and burden which the morning had 
brought the tutor—the burden of an inevitable parting. Every. 
thing about the room was full of associations connected with 
Avis. - There were her chair and her desk; how often had he 
watched her there as the sunlight came through the window and 
added a new glory to the bright head leaning over the desk! 
Now he should never see her there again. Long he sat at his desk 
with his head buried in his arms, and‘memories, cares, and pre- 
sages of evil coming thick into his mind. Roused at length by 
the repeated ringing of the breakfast-bell, he gathered up his pa- 
pers and books and went over to the house. 

He saw at a glance, as he entered the breakfast-room, that the 
news had not yet reached Mrs. Ogilvie and the children. Col- 
onel Ogilvie had gone out early to a distant part of the planta- 
tion and had not yet come in to breakfast. Harry had no heart 
to break the news of his departure, so he lingered in the room, 
as he had often done before, after he had finished his morning 
meal. 

Mrs. Ogilvie had brought with her from dear old Virginia 
the habit of washing the china and silver used at breakfast. For 
this she had the daintiest cedar vessel, which was placed on a 
little table at her side by the servant, and the choicest tea-cloths 
were at hand. While she washed and wiped her dearly-prized 
china—prized doubly because of its beauty and because it was the 
gift of a dearly-loved father on her wedding day ; and then it was 
of such rare and delicate manufacture that it would have filled 
her soul with fear and trembling if any rude hand had touched 
it—while she busied herself with this nice little household care 
the tutor and her children had been in the habit of discussing 
with her.the plans of the day. 

The children and Mrs. Ogilvie had decided that a lesson in 
botany would be just the thing for this lovely spring day—they 
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had not noticed the preoccupation of their teacher—when the door 
of the room was suddenly opened and Colonel Ogilvie appeared ; 
throwing down his letter-bag, he advanced with an open letter to 
the table, and exclaimed with an oath: “I shall have no Yankees 
about here any longer.” 

Dear, sweet little Mrs. Ogilvie, completely mystified, but de- 
termined on general principles to exercise her favorite rdle of 
peace-maker, tried to quiet him, but in vain; he raged on. Harry 
made no reply until he had finished, and then, going quietly up 
to him, said: “ Colonel Ogilvie, you could not keep me here any 
longer, even if you were willing to have a Yankee tutor. My 
duty to my country calls me away, and I had intended to tell you 
so as soon as I could see you after breakfast. My letter recall- 
ing me home came last night. As the stage will pass the house 
in an hour, I must beg Mrs. Ogilvie to excuse my retiring in 
order to complete my arrangements for leaving.” 

Colonel Ogilvie was heart and soul a Southerner ; the South- 
ern chivalry had no better or truer representative. It was not 
often that his hot temper led him afield as it had done this 
morning, znd so to forget what was due to himself as a gentleman 
and what was due to any one under his hospitable roof. Born in 
the South, inheriting his plantation and most of his slaves, those 
who had come to him from his father or been born on the planta- 
tion, or were part of his wife’s marriage portion, found in him a 
kind master as slavery went in those days; but they were all 
slaves and his property, and it would have gone hard with any one 
of them who had presumed to think differently. Before breakfast 
a servant had been sent as usual to the post-office, and had re- 
turned with a letter containing the startling news of the surren- 
der of Fort Sumter—news that before it had reached the country 
post-office had been sent flashing over the wires to all parts of 
the country, thrilling the people ; even then in some places the 
people were mustering into service, and drums and fifes were 
heard, showing that the North was in no mood tamely to submit 
t6 an insult. 

The preparations of the tutor for leaving were soon com- 
pleted; he had watched the trouble growing greater between 
the North and the South, and he had felt that he might some 
time have to leave, and so had, he thought, kept his tent folded 
ready to start. But if his belongings had been kept in a state of 
preparedness, not so with his heart. The evils of slavery, after 
coming close to them, had become so hateful that he had made 
up his mind many times that he ought to resign his position and 
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go home, and was sometimes on the point of doing so; but one 
look from the dove-like eyes of the Georgia Rose drove his reso. 
lution away for the nonce. Now he dared not linger, even if Colo. 
nel Ogilvie had wished it, sunning himself in her sweet presence, 
But how to goand leave her exposed to the dangers and sorrows 
of war which.his prophetic soul told him would come in no’ 
measured way to this land of magnolias and palmettos ? 

While his thoughts were busy with this parting which must 
soon come, and with a sweet kind of wondering as to how Avis 
felt about it, a knock at the door roused him from his reverie, 
“Would Massa Schuyler hab his trunk toted down? And 
Massa Ogilvie's compilmen’s, and would see Massa Schuyler in 
de offis.” 

“ Yes, Cudjo, I am ready,” said the whilom tutor, as he put a 
small sum of money into thenegro’s hand. He was almost afraid 
that this gift might be misinterpreted, if it ever came to Colonel 
Ogilvie’s knowledge; but a significant look and gesture set his 
mind at rest in that regard. “QO Massa Schuyler! ail we’s 
niggers bery sorry dat you's goin’,” making a bow in acknow- 
ledgment of the douceur, and taking off the old crown, guiltless 
of a rim, that did duty for a hat. 

Then the stalwart negro lifted the trunk to his broad shoul- 
der and disappeared. Henry waited a moment or two longer, 
taking an inventory of the minutest thing in that room, which 
used to feel so much like his room at home where the dear old 
mother, long gone, often came for a ¢ete-4-t2te with her darling 
boy; then he turned from the room and walked down the steps, 
and found his way to the “ office,” the name by which the mas- 
ter’s sanctum was dignified. The room that went by this impos- 
ing name was at the erid of a long porch, a place especially sacred 
to the colonel’s interviews with his overseer. Now and then a 
neighboring planter would come over on horseback for a political 
talk or to compare notes about the rice-crops or the cotton-crops ; 
then they would take a drink or indulge in a smoke. 

Before Henry had reached the office on that morning several 
of these planters had gathered in and were discussing in very 
excited tones the news that had just reached them. As they all 
called themselves gentlemen, they somewhat moderated the tones 
in which they had been threatening the entire annihilation of the 
Yankee nation at the sight of the tutor, whom they had all met 
during his stay at Magnolia. 

“T have sent for you, sir, to pay you your quarter’s salary,” 
said the colonel, “ and to say that I am sorry that I spoke rudely 
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to you this morning, sir; at any other time, sir, I should be sorry 
to part with you, if you are a Northern man. I must bid you 
good-by, for we must be busy in getting our troops together 
here, and we'll soon show the North that it can’t make laws for 
us, sir.” He took the money from his pocket as he spoke and 
handed it to his former tutor, and then turned on his heel. 

When the interview with the colonel was over Henry went 
into the breakfast-room to bid the family good.by. No one was 
there but his friend Mrs. Ogilvie and the boys; tears were in her 
eyes, and the boys, too, had been crying. He looked around for 
Avis, but she was not there and did not make her appearance. 
Her mother and the boys went with him to the gate, and a little 
procession of the colored people followed in Cudjo’s wake as he 
“toted ” the trunk down the path to put it in behind the stage, 
and several groups of nearly naked, merry little darkies rolled 
about in the grass and turned head over heels in their enjoyment 
of the sunshine,and the stray chance to see something. They 
were enjoying themselves to the top of their bent when Dinah, 
the housekeeper, in a brand-new Madras and striped apron, ap- 
peared on the scene. Swooping down remorselessly upon the 
merry crowd, she boxed them right and left. ‘“ Git ‘long wid ye, 
ye good-for-nothing, onmannerly nigs! Wha’s yo’ manners to be 
out hyah when the ‘quality’s’ ’bout? Didn’t ye know bettah? 
D’ye think ye’s white folks? Go ‘long to de qua’ters,‘wha’ ye 
b'long.” Then“ Miss Dinah Ogilvie” sauntered down to the gate 
with her arms akimbo to watch for the stage and bid “ Massa 
Schuyler ” good-by. 

The sound of the stage-horn was heard, and amidst a cloud of 

dust the heads of the horses came into view and soon were 
drawn up at the gate. Cudjo put the trunk in behind and 
opened the door for Henry, who entered, and, after a wave of his 
hand from the window, he drew back into the corner of the stage 
to wonder why Avis did not come to see him go and give hima 
kind word at parting. 
« A turn in the road took him out of sight of Magnolia, and one 
chapter of his life was closed. But who was that standing on 
the roadside waving her handkerchief for the stage to stop? It 
was Avis. After a peremptory order for him to stop the driver 
checked his horses, and Henry, pushing open the stage door, 
leaped to the ground. “ How good you are, Avis. not to let me 
go without bidding me farewell! As your friend and teacher 1 
am at least entitled to a kindly remembrance. In the uncertainty 
of my future I dare not now ask for more.” 
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The fair girl was standing under a tree by the roadside, the 
sunlight coming through the branches and across her hair, fleck- 
ing it with gold; the bright green of the thickets on either side 
of the road; the noisy blackbirds, in fear for their nests and the 
precious inmates, were filling the air with their cries of “ catch ey 
and over all the beautiful floating summer clouds, nowhere 
more lovely than in Georgia. But farewells must be quickly 
spoken when one is a passenger in the stage, and the stage is by 
the roadside, and an impatient driver cracking his whip by way 
of a reminder that one’s time is up. 

Avis waved her handkerchief as long as the stage could be 
seen, and when it disappeared from her sight she walked slowly 
back towards the house where they had all been so happy only 
yesterday ; now something was gone from her life, and her les- 
sons, her rides and walks, could not be the same any more. 


The stage had not rattled on far before there was a call to 
“halt.” A company of men surrounded it, and one, who seemed 
to be acting as chief spokesman, opened the door and said : 

“ You are our prisoner, sir.” 

“ By what authority have you waylaid and captured me?” 
indignantly demanded Henry, jumping out of the stage. 

“In the name of the South, sir,” was the reply. Seeing there 
was such an inequality in numbers, Henry thought it the better 
part of valor to yield; and as nothing could be gained by resist- 
ance, he re-entered the stage at the command of the captain, who 
followed him in. Some-of the other men mounted to the top 
with the driver, and the horses’ heads were turned ; and instead of 
reaching Savannah, where he had hoped to find passage to the 
North, Henry was carried to a plantation a few miles from Mag- 
nolia and locked up in one of the rooms of an old house. 

After the surprise at finding himself a prisoner had worn off 
a little Henry thought there was something familiar about the 
house and its surroundings, and all at once he remembered that 
he had been here before with Avis Ogilvie. It increased the 
discomfiture of his arrest when he found where he had been 
brought. This plantation was the largest in the county, and the 
poor slaves who had the misfortune to form a part of its “chat- 
tels”” were worked the hardest and fed the poorest of any for 
miles around. The way that Mr. Wetherston treated his colored 
people had come to be a matter severely censured in the neigh- 
borhood, even amongst persons who justified slavery as an in- 


stitution. 
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This cruelty to the colored people was not a new thing on the 
Wetherston plantation, which had come down from father to son 
for several generations. Major Wetherston, the father of the 
present owner, was said to have come to his death through the 
agency of a slave whom he had whipped unmercifully for some 
trifling offence. 

On many plantations where the master and_the overseer prac- 
tised a good deal of wholesome discipline and in no wise spared 
the rod, there were often some tender-hearted women—wives or 
mothers—who would intercede for offenders, and by thoughtful 
care and kindness mitigate the too often hard lot of slavery. 
But, alas for the slaves on the Wetherston plantation !—a planta- 
tion that included miles of the richest rice-fields that the sun 
ever shone upon—there was no sweet, womanly influence to come 
between them and hardships. ‘“ Ole mistis”’ had been the major’s 
congenial spirit and sympathized with him in his efforts to sub- 
due his slaves and keep them down to the proper condition of 
good working “ chattels.” 

“Ole mistis” did her best to make her slaves unhappy by 
petty tyranny over the helpless ones who were so unfortunate as 
to call her mistress. One of the pet stories that were told was 
of a row of cherry-trees which formed one of her cherished 
possessions; when the cherries were ripe her life became a 
burden to herself and her household with the irrepressible black- 
birds and her fears that the colored people would steal some of 
them. The blackbirds had it all their own way in spite of her, 
and she set her small soul the task of circumventing the other 
pilferers. Calling all the little darkies into the yard one day, she 
sent them up into the cherry-trees, telling them that if they ate a 
single cherry she would have them severely whipped when they 
came down. No sooner had they finished their tasks and were 
on terra firma again when they were dragged away and whipped 
on prima facie evidence; their mistress thus making assurance 
doubly sure, so far as a whipping could go, and justifying her 
lnowledge of negro nature, as seen in her chattels, by saying that 
she knew no negro could have stayed up in those trees a half- 
day and not have eaten some cherries, so, therefore, they must 
all have a whipping. 

But all of this was between her and her colored people. The 
outside world and society knew her as the gracious hostess who 
spoke in such low, gentle tones. The velvet glove was seen, but 
not the hand of iron which was so firm beneath. This gracious 
hostess with the soft and gentle voice was now resting from her 
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labors in a far-off cemetery, beneath a tall white monument on 
which were recorded, on one side, her name and age, and on an- 
other were emblazoned her many virtues. Hic jyacet. An irreve- 
rent neighbor might have hinted that it would be very uncom- 
fortable for her on the day of judgment if some of those little 
colored witnesses were permitted to rise up in the same world 
with their mistress. 

Recalling all these things, which he had often heard about, as 
he sat by the window of the room so suddenly turned into a 
prison, did not make Henry’s future a very pleasant one to con- 
template. Iron bars were put across the window early the fol- 
lowing morning, and a double lock on the door of the extempo- 
rized jail. Every few moments he could hear the steps of the 
guard as they made the circuit of the house. A negro brought 
him food three times a day, but how could he have eaten with a 
thousand cares and anxieties pressing upon his mind ? 

In this manner day after day, week after week, passed, and he 
seemed no nearer to obtaining his liberty. Was his life to be 
consumed in this hopeless, secret way, when he so longed to be 
up and doing with the best and bravest of his countrymen, at the 
post of duty, battling for the honor of the stars and stripes on 
their azure field? His books and money had been taken from 
him on the day of his arrest; he could get no papers, was not 
allowed the use of, pen and ink. Nothing for him, as each new 
sun arose, but the monotony of getting out of his bed, pacing up 
and down the short measure of the length and breadth of his 
prison, sitting at the window and watching for what did not 
come—a chance to regain his freedom. 

Thus three months rolled hopelessly by ; measured by his 
anxieties they would have been many more. One day, which 
had been one of his “ bad days,” he was attracted to the window 
by the sound of voices; one he recognized as the voice of the 
negro who brought his daily allowance of food and would never 
give him any satisfaction, no matter how often he asked to see 
Captain Wetherston. “Cap'n not to home; dun’no whar’ he 
be. Massa no tell nigger wha’ he go,” was all that the tired 
prisoner could ever get from his imperturbable jailer. The other 
voice was the voice of Colonel Ogilvie’s man, “ Cudjo.” The two 
negroes were engaged in their favorite game of pitching coppers. 
Every once in a while in the excitement of the game their voices 
would get ‘pitched into a very high key. Suddenly Cudjo’s 
voice broke into one of the favorite negro melodies of Magnolia. 
Henry walked over to the window and stood looking out through 
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the bars. When the song was over Cudjo looked up, and from 
the cunning look that came over his face Henry felt that he had 
recognized him. The heart of the prisoner was lightened at the 
consciousness that a friend, even a very humble one, knew his 
whereabouts. He felt certain that Cudjo had come under that 
window and sung his melody fora purpose. In a little while he 
saw Cudjo trotting down the road on his cob. 

For days afterwards his thoughts continually dwelt on that 
incident—Cudjo’s coming under his window. The more he 
thought about it the more certainty he felt that there was me- 
thod in it, that it» was not an accident that drew him there; and 
at night he lay awake to ponder over it and wonder what it 
might lead to. 

There was at least some comfort: to be had in the certainty 
that the secret of his arrest and imprisonment had now become 
known to some who were friendly to him and would help him 
if they could. But what could these friends do—two helpless 
women, Mrs. Ogilvie and Avis, and Cudjo with even less power 
to help? There in that neighborhood, where hatred against the 
North had suddenly become fanned into a white heat, what 
could he expect in the way of assistance, even if it should be- 
come generally known that a prisoner was detained at the Weth- 
erston place? But in spite of doubts and many forebodings a 
feeling of comfort had found its way into his heart and abode 
there. 

Another week went by and no word from the outside world 
reached him; the guards paced to and fro beneath his window; 
the sphynx who unlocked his door and brought his meals three 
times a day grew more sphynx-like, and “no hint of change” in 
this imprisoned, monotonous life came to lighten the burden of the 
long summer days. 

One evening, after a day which had been the bluest of his 
many blue days, the door was unlocked a little earlier than the 
usual supper hour. The prisoner turned, but, seeing a waiter with 
something on it, he went back to his retrospect of the past and 
his dreary look-out into the future; his head went further down 
on his breast and his arms were folded tighter. But as the 
bearer of the waiter did not seem in as much of a hurry as usual 
to leave the room, Henry’s curiosity was at last excited. Look- 
ing up, we can imagine his surprise when he saw the broad grin, 
white teeth, and red gums whch could have belonged to no one 
but the good-natured Cudjo. He put his hand on his mouth to 
enjoin silence, and placed a little paper in Henry’s hand. Has- 
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tily and with a trembling which he could not control he opened 
the paper and read: “‘ Trust in Cudjo.—A. O.” 

“Be back soon, massa,” said Cudjo in a low voice, and he 
quickly left the room, but returned in a little while with a big 
bundle in his hands, which he unrolled and shook out; it was a 
long cloak with a cape, and from one of the pockets he took out 
acap. “ Put ‘em on, massa, quick, and le’s make has’e ’fore dat 
darky kum back. O ki! won’ he be burnin’ mad when he 
fin’s out I’se bin foolin’ ob him—tellin’ him Dinah waitin’ fur 
him by de big oaks, and when he gits to de big oaks dere’ll be no 
Dinah tha’! But won’ he gib it to me when he cotch me! But 
dat’s de ting: how he goin’ fortocotchme? He! he! he!” And 
he grinned and chuckled over the trick he had played the unsus- 
pecting Sam. 

Without any hesitation Henry put himself into the hands of 
his dark friend in need, wrapped himself in the big cloak and 
drew the cap as far down as possible over his face, and followed 
him down the stairs as softly and rapidly as possible, Cudjo tak- 
ing the precaution to lock the room which they had just left. 
Cudjo opened the hall-door and they were in the yard, making 
quick strides toward the gate. 

When they had got a little ways beyond the gate Cudjo 
broke out into another “O ki! he! he! You know wha’ de 
gua’d am, massa?” “Of course not, Cudjo,” replied Henry. 
“Where are they, pray?” ‘ Dey’s on de flo’ in Massa Wether- 
ston’s dinin’-room. You see, massa, my mistis an’ de Georgy 
Rose dey say, ‘Cudjo, you jis get Massa Schuyler out ob dat 
house of Cap’n Wetherston’s,’ and I say, ‘In course I'll do it.’ 
But it be mighty hard to circumwent dat cap’n and pull de wool 
ober Sam—he mighty sharp nigger. But arter scratchin’ round 
awhile I dun cotch de idee how it am to be done. I fool Sam, 
and tell him Cudjo stay and ‘tend de prisoner while he go see 
Dinah. Dat nig he eye me very sharp-like, but I looks very 
innocent and onsuspicious-like, and Dinah she bery pow’ful 
bait for Sam. So he go. An’ den I leaves Massa Wetherston’s 
keys in de sidebo’d wha’ he keeps his brandy. De gua’ds fin’ 
“em bery handy-like, an’ sure ‘nuff, when I’d dun took your sup- 
per up-sta’s an’ kum into de dinin’-room, dey had foun’ de brandy, 
an’ now dey’s safe for a while, and Massa Wetherston he no kum 
home to-night, I hearn.” 

This he told as they went on towards the country road that ran 
along about a half-mile from the house. ‘You jes’ go down dis 
road and crost dat fiel’ near de grove, an’ you'll fine summun 
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a-waitin’ fur you. Cudjo like might’ly to go furder, but if dat 
Sam kums back an’ don’ fin’ me roun’ he'll ’spect sumthin’ an’ 
go up to yo’ room, and de ole Belzeburb ’Il be to pay.” 

The importance of keeping his escape a secret as long as pos- 
sible needed no arguments to impress it on Henry after gaining 
itso recently. “ Jes’ keep straight ‘long de road an’ cross dat 
fiel’ down tha’, an’ you'll fin’ summun a.-waitin’ fur you,” repeated 
Cudjo, as he turned to go back to his pretended watching. With 
all possible haste the newly-liberated man walked down the road. 
The whole thing had come upon him so suddenly and unexpect- 
edly that he was in a half-dazed condition, and had scarcely yet 
had time to realize that he was in the open air. _ 

Though an enemy might be lurking behind every bush and 
dangers were on all sides, and at any moment he might be ar- 
rested again and taken back to his old prison, there came to him 
in spite of all these dangers an exhilaration of spirits to which 
he had long been a stranger. Suddenly his heart seemed almost 
to have ceased its beating; there was a rustle in the thicket at 
his side, and some one on horseback, and leading another horse, 
came out upon the road. In the darkness he could not distin- 
guish who it was—not until a sweet, soft voice said: “ Who 
goes there?” 

Could it be the voice of Avis Ogilvie, who had come, strong 
in her maiden purity, and for the sake of that holy charity that 
neither thinketh nor feareth any evil, to lead him to a place of 
safety ? 

“Mount as quickly as you can, Mr. Schuyler,” she said, “ for 
you must be ina place of safety before morning, before Captain 
Wetherston returns to his home and_ finds that his prisoner has 
escaped. Please don’t take time for thanks now; there will be 
time enough for that when we are further away.” 

For answer Henry stooped over and, taking her hand in his, 
kissed it, murmuring some loving words in a low voice, and then, 
leaping into the saddle, they were on the path through the 
woods of oak. 

When they were some distance on their way they ventured 
upon a little conversation, though in very low tones. In those 
times of such peril it seemed as if the wind itself could carry far 
and wide a dangerous secret. 

“TI am going to take you to my dear old grandma’s house,” 
said Avis, after an interchange of confidences which were full of 
interest to the riders, but with which strangers had no right to 
meddle, and which are not anecessary part of ourstory. ‘“ Grand- 
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ma is very good and kind, and will do anything I ask of her, so 
that I don’t fear that she will be unwilling, strong as she is in her 
love for the South, to let you stay for a few days at Ridge 
House until the search for you in this neighborhood is over. 
The cloak and cap you wear are Uncle Robert’s, who is now too 
sick at Magnolia to go home. You are about as tall as he is, and 
are to be Uncle Robert to the servants at Ridge House, and 
must be supposed too sick to leave your room until we can send 
you off with a reasonable hope of your reaching some of the 
Northern lines in safety. We dared not bring Cudjo away, be- 
cause it was necessary for him to remain at Captain Wether- 
ston’s until Sam should have reached home, to keep him from go. 
ing up to your old room to-night ; as it is, we have secured many 
hours before they will find out that their prisoner has flown. 
Mamma did not think it would be wise to take any of the other 
slaves into our confidence; so you see, sir, 1 had to come my- 
self.” 

Neither the famous “little bird” nor the wind has brought 
word what Henry said to this, but it is easy to suppose that it 
was something very choice. 

“ Mamma will send Cudjo after us as soon as he returns to 
Magnolia. He is her own property, and she has given him his 
freedom ; though, poor old fellow! if he could read he might see 
himself advertised as a ‘runaway negro.’ If he should stay in 
this county he would have everything to dread from the ven- 
geance of Captain Wetherston when he finds out that Cudjo had 
a share in your escape. I should be afraid for poor Sam, but he 
is so useful to the captain that |] think he will spare him. It 
would be a sad return for Cudjo’s fidelity and devotion if we left 
him exposed to this danger.” 

“T will take him with me to the North, Avis, and do every- 
thing in my power for him. I owe more to him than I can ever 
repay. You will trust him with me, 1 know. God grant that 
this storm of war may be over soon, and that we may soon 
come back to this place, which has grown so dear to me, for it 
holds what is most precious to me on earth, except my honor; 
and you could not care for me if I bartered that to stay here 
now!” 

Through the hours of the night they rode on side by side, 
‘with the ancient, solemn stars looking down upon them, and the 
‘silence unbroken save by their low voices, the whirring wings of 
‘some frightened herons rising up suddenly from a rice-field, the 
buzzing and twittering of the innumerable insects and birds that 
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make themselves heard through the summer nights at the South; 
and mingling with this concert at intervals came the homely 
“caw, caw” of the cuckoo—a far-away relation’ of the cuckoo 
that is said in poetry to be “the harbinger of spring’’—then the 
sweet refrain of some homesick oriole, and, rising over all, the 
shrill, faraway whistle of a belated curlew whose companions 
had gone on their summer flight and left this solitary pilgrim to 
find his way alone. 

Just as a few faint streaks of the dawn began to rise above 
the Ridge they came upon signs of human habitation—a stray 
cabin here and there, from whose rough outside chimneys a faint 
thread of smoke had begun to rise. These were the homes of 
small planters or of poor white folks who gathered a preca- 
rious living from the few acres they called their own or rented 
from some richer neighbor; “ nubbins ” and tobacco were their 
staples. If these poor white people were poor in most things 
that go to the making this world of ours a comfortable place to 
live in, they were at least rich in dogs, who came rushing pell- 
mell out upon the travellers—black dogs, white dogs, brown 
dogs, shaggy dogs, spotted dogs, big dogs, little dogs, and all 
the varieties of dogs that nourished the pride of the poor white 
Southerner. The master cheerfully divided his last “pone” 
with his canine followers, if it came to a question of short allow- 
ance; as to his own children, born to such a poor niche in the 
world, or the “little nigs” who generally formed part of his 
stock in trade, it was “root or die.” As a rule the poorer the 
planter the more he rejoiced in his dogs. This barking and 
vociferating was not a welcome sound to our travellers, for at 
any instant the tangled head of a possible informer might take 
the place in the window now occupied by a harmless old straw 
hat or nondescript bundle, and then good-by to Henry's safety 
at Ridge House. 

But, happily for the successful ending of the night’s journey, 
the owners were too well accustomed to this noise to pay any 
attention to it, or their happy-go-lucky habits had made them 
indifferent as to who came or went on the road, so that their 
morning slumbers were not broken,in upon. “A little more 
sleep and a little more slumber,” and the opportunity of their 
lives had passed them by. Captain Wetherston would have given 
many a dollar for the information which the most poverty- 
stricken amongst them might have given. 

At last Ridge House loomed up before its uninvited visitor 
and was no unwelcome sight, as it seemed to tell that the worst 
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dangers of the escape were over. It was on the highest point of 
the Ridge, overlooking a creek. A rustic bridge brought the 
road from the far side of the creek to the big gate in front, and 
from that by a winding shell road the house was reached. The 
tired horses seemed now to breathe a familiar air, and, with 
“prophetic” feelings of oats to be had at the end, they trotted 
briskly up the road and came toa stop at the “ horse-block,” 
where the stable-boy took them in charge and led them off to 
meet their reward. 

Just as the travellers came up the steps of the wide portico in 
front of the house the sun rose up over the water and lighted up 
the windows with a golden and rosy glory such as no artist’s 
hand ever could have transferred to a “storied window.” 

There were at that time but few houses in all the South 
where a Northern man could have hoped to gain a kindly wel- 
come; how could any one expect it at the hands of this proud 
Southern lady, whose prejudices against the Abolitionist had 
grown with her growth and strengthened with her strength, and 
whose litany was interpolated with the words, “O Lord! have 
mercy upon us miserable sinners and deliver us from Abolition. 
ists.” 

The heart of the young Northern man sank within him now 
that the excitement of the escape and the ride had subsided. 
He cast an anxious glance at Avis, but her smile was reassuring, 
and suspense would soon be over and he would know his fate; 
he hoped that he would be man enough to bear it, whatever it 
might be. 

Ridge House was an ancestral home built by the grandfather 
of Mrs. Ogilvie (or rather Madam Ogilvie, as she had been called 
ever since the marriage of Avis’ father), and to it she had re- 
turned after her short married life at Magnolia. She had sur- 
rendered her rights in the home of her husband in favor of her 
oldest son when he came of age, intending that Ridge House 
should go, together with some bonds she owned, to her youngest 
son. If there was any inequality or injustice in this distribution 
neither the mother nor her sons ever knew it; they were a happy, 
loving family, the sons idolizing the mother, and the mother 
most proud and happy that such a pair of sons called her mo- 
ther. Here she had lived ever since her widowhood, and kept 
up the state and style of an old-time Southern matron—a good, 
kind mistress, and conscientious in what she thought her duty to 
the poorest and frailest of the people that were a part of her 
possessions ; and neither slave nor “ po’ white” person who lived 
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on her lands ever had a grievance laid up against the dear old 
lady. 

Ridge House was, like its owner, quaint and old-fashioned, but 
exceedingly handsome and stately. The mantelpieces and floors 
were the chefs-d'wuvre in the handsome old mansion. The 
mantelpieces were of fine old mahogany beautifully carved, and 
one could see one’s face in them as in a mirror, they were kept 
so carefully polished. As to the floors, no one’s floors were so 
well waxed and “dry-rubbed.” It was counted a feat of dex- 
terity if the uninitiated could safely accomplish a walk across one 
of them. If by any unlucky chance a spot showed itself on the 
irreproachable floors, straightway one of the brigade of little 
darkies would come upon the scene with his little gourd of sand 
and soap, and his little slipper to rub with, and the spot quickly 
disappeared from view. 

Another rite almost peculiar to Southern houses was going 
on when they came to the door. Thump, thump of a machine 
was heard. Henry would have been puzzled to know what it 
meant, if the same muffled thump had not often awakened him 
in the morning at Magnolia. This was the “ pounding” of the 
family biscuits—for breakfast in the South at that time would 
have been no breakfast without these biscuits. No one could 
make such brittle white biscuits as Judith worked the dough up 
into, after Pomp had pounded it, and turned it, and doubled it, 
and then pounded and doubled it over any number of times. 
Then they were baked to a turn, and Judith donned her white 
apron, put the plate on a salver, and carried them proudly in to 
set before her mistress and the guests of her mistress. 

Did grandma ever refuse her darling anything? None knew 
better than the darling herself that grandma would not find it 
easy to refuse what she was going to ask of her. When the 
story of the night’s ride was told and-what led to it grandma 
looked grave ; it was evident that she did not approve of it. But 
by dint of coaxing she was mollified, and consented to do what 
she could to help in “ the poor young tutor’s"’ escape. It may be 
that while Avis thought that she would have done as much for 
any young man so unjustly treated in a strange land, her grand- 
mother’s years and experience gave her a clearer insight as to 
the secret springs which led her to venture so much for one who 
was no relation. No doubt grandma thought she was doing 
what was best and kindest for her darling, in more than one 
sense, by sending the tutor away, that he might drop out of 
Avis’ life and be forgotten. Charity’s cloak can cover a multi- 
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tude of motives of policy as well as a multitude of sins. It is not 
best to always analyze too closely even an action that we think 
grows out of a good motive and is a disinterested one, lest, un- 
consciously to ourselves, a little alloy may be at the bottom. So 
after the tale was told grandma began to wonder how it might 
have ended if “the poor young tutor” had remained much lon. 
ger at Magnolia. An Abolitionist to creep in under the sacred 
panoply of the Ogilvies? What a contretemps that would have 
been! Yankee blood to mingle with the blue blood that had run 
only through Southern veins since the first Ogilvie who had 
put a foot on American soil came over to take possession of his 
grant of land from the king ? 

Madam Ogilvie’s musings were interrupted by a knock at 
the door; it was Morris, who had come for orders from “ mistis,” 
one of which was that no one should go to Master Robert's 
room except Morris himself. Morris was the confidential ad- 
viser and superintendent in all important matters at Ridge 
House, and they could have done nothing in this matter without 
his assistance; and he entered readily into it and arranged how 
the escape from Ridge House should be managed without the 
knowledge of any of the other servants. 

Cudjo arrived early the next morning. His coming did not 
excite any surprise amongst the servants, for he was often a 
messenger from Magnolia to Ridge House. He gave a very 
laughable account of the scene at the Wetherston house when 
Sam stole home in the small hours and charged down upon him 
because Dinah was not there. “O Miss Avis! d’ye tink Old 
Belzeburb ’Il git Cudjo cos he jes’ had fur to tell a lie fur to make 
b’lieve to Sam dat Dinah dun promise dat she’d go to de big 
oaks? What dat ole nig dun when he fin’ Massa Schuyler had 
cut dirt from Wetherston? O ki! wouldn’t it be fun. His 
*mazement would bea cu’rosity. Oh! but won’ his jacket git a 
good warmin’ when Cap'n Wetherston kum back!” And he 
chuckled with satisfaction over the fact that it was Sam’s jacket 
and not his that was to get such a warming. 

But it was necessary that Cudjo should “move on” for his 
own safety's sake. Posters around in the country stores, at the 
court-house, and on the fence of the county jail might adver- 
tise him as a “runaway negro”; of course Mrs. Ogilvie could 
not tell her husband that she had liberated a slave, even if he 
was her own. So, with Miss Avis’ assurance that Beelzebub 
wouldn’t get him this time, he left Ridge House with a let- 
ter from Madam Ogilvie to a friend twenty miles further up 
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the country, and was told to wait there till Mr. Schuyler should 
come. 

It was not a very pleasant surprise when, in the course of a 
day or two, Captain Wetherston rode up to the house and asked 
for Madam Ogilvie. Could he have found out that his prisoner 
was safely lodged at Ridge House? queried Avis when Morris 
announced the visitor. But no intimation that he had ever 
heard of Mr. Schuyler escaped him. He was, he said, “ beating 
about ”’in the county to see how much money and how many 
men he could secure for war purposes. He was delighted to 
find Avis at her grandmother’s—for he was said to be “ sweet” 
about the “ Georgia Rose.” But the Georgia Rose, blooming in 
such lovely womanhood by her native river, never showed any- 
thing more than common politeness to the blustering captain, 
in spite of his miles of rice-fields and cotton-fields and his hun- 
dreds of slaves. 

The ladies felt greatly relieved when he took his departure 
from Ridge House shortly after dinner. His leaving before din- 
ner would have been without precedent at Ridge House, and 
such an infringement of the ancien régime would have worried the 
hospitable old lady ; but, the duty of hospitality accomplished, she 
was very willing “ to speed her parting guest.” 

Henry had been three days and nights secreted at Ridge 
House when a letter came to Madam Ogilvie asking her to send 
the carriage to Magnolia for her son, that he was not strong 
enough to go home on horseback. The contents of this letter 
made it necessary for Henry to start immediately on his jour- 
ney North. No need to dwell on the parting between the tutor 
and the girl he loved—loved now with a far greater love than 
when he bade her good-by at the roadside the morning that he 
left Magnolia. 

It was no holiday journey that he’ was about to undertake, 
full of uncertainties and dangers, the full measure of which nei- 
ther he nor the anxious girl could have dreamed; but it must be 
commenced—how would it end? Only He who sees the end 
from the beginning could tell. 


The years that passed between Henry’s leaving Georgia and 
his return were momentous years for both the North and the 
South—years during which we were a spectacle for an admiring 
world. How could a government but of yesterday, in compari- 
son with the governments of the Old World, gather up so much 
money and put so many fighting men into the field? The an- 
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swer was found in the wonderful resources of our country and 
the brave, willing hearts of her people. 

Henry Schuyler—or Captain Schuyler, as he came to be called 
soon after reaching the North—wrote some letters which he man. 
aged to get through the lines, but not a word from Avis could 
he get in return. He had kept Cudjo with him; but at some 
point where the army was stationed the charms of a dusky widow 
proved stronger than the glow of patriotism in Cudjo’s breast, 
and he came to Captain Schuyler and announced, witha great 
deal of circumlocution and many high-flown words, that he was 
about to leave the army and take upon himself the joys and cares 
of matrimony. Like many another hero, the negro surrendered 
himself to the wiles of his Dalila. 

Captain Schuyler was in Georgia in one of the regiments 
that accomplished under General Sherman the famous “ March 
to the Sea.” The line of march led near to the scenes once so 
familiar to the tutor; but, alas! desolation had come where peace, 
plenty, and happiness seemed once to have had assurance for ever. 
And where were those who once dwelt so securely under their 
own vine and fig-tree? Their history had many counterparts 
in broken ties and desolated hearthstones. 

It was after a long and fatiguing day, when the troops had 
halted to prepare their coffee and rest awhile, that Captain 
Schuyler met his whilom employer and host. Some of the men 
had been out on a reconnoitring expedition, and came back with 
the report that a Southern officer was lying on the ground not 
far away, and that his horse was apparently keeping watch over 
him. They had not gone near enough to ascertain whether he 
was dead or only sleeping. Captain Schuyler sent them to bring 
him into camp, and they were not long gone. One came leading 
the faithful animal by the bridle; the others had extemporized a 
rude litter of branches, on which they were carrying the officer. 
An examination by one of the army surgeons revealed a wound 
on the temple from which the blood was still oozing ; whether 
the wound was done by his own hand or the hand of an enemy 
could not be ascertained. 

Captain Schuyler came over to take a look at the officer after 
the surgeon had done what he could. “A few minutes will 
finish that poor fellow,” said he, and then, looking a little closer, 
he was startled at the sight of Colonel Ogilvie, now “ done to the 
death.” He rallied a little after brandy had been administered, 
and opened his eyes, but only for a moment. The time was but 
short in which to show his respect for the dead, but in the in- 
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terval before marching orders came he had some of his men dig 
a grave, and, with what few and simple funeral rites the hasty 
march admitted of, Colonel Ogilvie was laid earth to earth, ashes 
to ashes, until peace should come to the distracted country and he 
could be carried to his family burying-ground. A wooden cross 
with his name was set up to mark the spot, and before Captain 
Schuyler left Georgia he took upon himself the solemn duty of 
seeing him pl&ced beside his ancestors. 

A letter in Colonel Ogilvie’s pocket from his wife showed that 
the family had taken up their residence at Savannah. 

No sooner were the troops fairly in possession of Savannah 
than Captain Schuyler started out with the determination of 
finding the friends whom he knew and loved; and then, too, he 
had before him the hard duty of breaking the news of Colonel 
Ogilvie’s death. He had not gone far in his search before he 
ran across “ Pete,” whom he at once recognized as one of the 
Magnolia slaves. 

“O golly, massa! is dat yo’? Golly, but I’se mighty glad 
fur to see yo’. We’sall on us had a bery hard time sence yo’ 
dun went away. Everyting at de ole house had to be giben 
to de sojers; all mistis’ purty carpets dun cut up for to make 
blankets for dearmy.” “ Well, Pete, ] am very glad to meet you. 
I was just on my way to find the ladies. “ You can take me straight 
to the place where they are now.’ They are here, are they 
not?” “Yes, I kin take yo’ wha’ mistis am; but, massa, dunno’ 
yo’ know ’bout de Georgy Rose—po’ Miss Avis?” ‘“ What 
about Miss Avis? Tell me quickly,” said the startled young man. 
“O massa! hasn’t you dun hearn dat de purty young mistis am 
dead?” 


The interview between Mrs. Ogilvie and the tutor who had 
received so many kind offices from her,in the better days that 
were gone, and could never be here again, was deeply affecting. 
There were so many memories which they could share, and they 
had one common sorrow to cement their affections. It was no 


“wonder that she and the young captain kept up their friendship 


for one another as long as she lived, and that, as fortune showered 
many blessings upon him, he should have shown his affection and 
gratitude by substantial gifts. 

Mrs. Ogilvie and the captain had many conversations about 
her lovely daughter, whose days on earth had been so few. She 
told how, when the war came, she forgot all distinctions of North 
and South, color and race. There were no “lines” in her 
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charity, aad when she visited the sick and the wounded she was 
alike helpful to all, and when earthly hope was over she stayed 
by the dying and wrote letters to the mothers, wives, or sweet- 
hearts. It was in one of these ministrations that she caught a 
fever which in two or three days closed her earthly life. 

No matter where his fate may lead Captain Schuyler, he will 
ever carry with him the memory of a fair young girl standing by 
a country roadside under the marvellous sky of Georgia, with 
her hand in his, and around her the fragrance of wild roses and 
sweet violets. Another memory that will live with him while 
life itself shall last will be the night ride to Ridge House, when 
his life was saved by the angel presence at his side. 


830 





THE YOSEMITE. 


THE night was clear, calm, and cool; the great waterfall glis- 
tened in the moonlight, and the noise of its waters was the only 
sound that broke the silence of the place, without, however, dis. 
turbing those who heard its monotonous roar. Though a half- 
mile off, its great height, over three thousand feet, made it seem 
within stone’s throw. Tliis isthe Yosemite, which gives its name 
to the valley. Pike sat on the veranda of the pretty, quiet 
hostelry and conversed with the tourists. “Couldn’t live in a 
city,” he said: “too much noise, too many houses. Like the trees, 
and the rivers and lakes, and the fresh air. B’ars ’round here? 
Oh! yes. Not near as many as used to, but still they be in the 
woods. Most every night, I expect, there’s one or more crosses 
the valley.” Pike was one of the guides. He was about sixty, 
spare and rather out of shape. Hardship and the “rheumatiz” 
had played havoc with his form and strength. He wore an old 
blue shirt and butternut nether garments, while his thin brown 
hair flared out from under an old sombrero and looked as if the 
color had been washed out of it by chloride of lime, so burnt and 
frizzled it seemed. He was toothless, deaf, and almost voiceless; 
having no palate, he spoke with extreme huskiness, as if little 
throat-power and less lung-force were yet left him. Remarking 
that there were no servants waiting on the supper-table, we sug- 
gested to the old, broken-down woodsman that they seemed 
to be short of help at the hotel. “Oh! yes,” he replied : “ won't 
stay. Boss gave Chinamen as much as one hundred dollars a 
month and board, and they run off after a couple of weeks, with- 
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out waiting for any wages. Girls say it’s too fur from church, 
and are satisfied with twenty-five to forty dollars in the cities, 
where they can have their company, you know. So the boss has 
todo his own work pretty much.” Strolling out alone late, we 
saw a large, dark-looking animal striding along the field near by. 
It may have been a Newfoundland dog. It may have been a 
bear. We confess we didn’t clear up the doubt, but turned our 
steps rather hastily hotelwards and joined a party who were 
taking a moonlight walk to the principal cluster of dwellings. 

What struck one first was the wonderful quietness of every- 
body. It seemed as if it were the spirit of the place—quietness, 
simplicity, and unaffected courtesy. It was really grateful to him 
who had just arrived from the turmoil of a great city. Besides, 
we had been shaken up in a stage-coach for two mortal days. 
“Nearer to Nature’s heart” doubtless these men were, and, like 
the still trees and the silent planets above, they too were hushed. 
Indeed, none of your turbulent, active spirits could tolerate ex- 
istence here for one week. Another of the guides whom we met 
was attired simply but gracefully after the manner of old Pike, 
but was a young man of gentle bearing, intelligence, and culti- 
vated address, and we thought was probably one of those Har- 
vard graduates who, according to Kate Field, are numerous in 
the West, where they prefer a simple life to the ordinary race 
for wealth and fame and the company of a wife. We visited the 
dwelling of a gentleman, a German, who seemed to be a man of 
high education, but supported himself here by making pieces of 
cabinet-work out of the many and varied woods native to the 
place. Some of his handiwork was very artistic and beautiful, 
and held at high prices. We found him in his sitting-room, 
which was a very remarkable apartment. About as large as an 
ordinary parlor, the centre of it was occupied by one of those 
great trees (this one of moderate size, however) for which Cali- 
fornia is noted. It was about eight feet in diameter; the grass 
grew for a space around it, and was fenced in from the carpet 
which covered the rest of the floor. The house was built under 
and around one of the monarchs of the forest! ‘“ Do you stay 
here during the winter?” weasked. ‘Oh! yes,” he replied, with 
exquisite feeling and conviction in his tone; “1 have lived in the 
valley twenty-five years. This is my home.” Being asked to tell 
us about the place which we intended exploring the following 
days, he gave us at length the information which we now present 
in brief to our readers. 

The Yosemite Valley is described in the act of Congress 
granting it to the State as the “cleft or gorge (cafion) in the 
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granite peak of the Sierra Nevada Mountain, situated in the 
county of Mariposa and the head-waters of the Merced River, 
with its branches and spurs in estimated length fifteen miles and 
in average width one mile from the main edge of the precipice.” 
It is one hundred and fifty-five miles in a bee-line from San Fran- 
cisco, in the centre of the State, north and south, and midway 
in the Sierra Nevada, a range about seventy miles in width. 
The valley proper is nearly level, about six miles long, one-half 
to one mile wide, and about one mile in depth. It forms an irre- 
gular basin having many re-entering angles and recesses. Its 
upper end divides into three branches, through either of which 
one may ascend, as it were, a series of gigantic steps to the 
general level of the mountain-tops. Down these branches plunge 
the forks of the Merced River in stupendous falls. The other 
end is a narrow, wedge-shaped gorge. 

It was discovered by the whites in 1850. They followed up 
an Indian tribe that was harassing the settlements, and, guided 
by two friendly chiefs, traced them to this retreat, attacked and 
almost exterminated them with their chief, Tenaya. A few of 
the red men still frequent the place, but their number is insig- 
nificant. They belong to the so-called “ Diggers,” and are a 
wretched-seeming set. Although the tribe had a name for every 
prominent feature of rock, meadow, and cataract, these have 
mostly disappeared, being long and of uncertain spelling and 
meaning. Ahwahnee is their present name for the valley, but 
what it signifies cannot be certainly known. Yosemite (“ great 
grizzly bear’’), which is now commonly used, was the name 
applied by the Indians to the principal waterfall. The whites 
gave other appellations to the salient features of the landscape; 
whether they are an improvement or not may be questioned, 
but they are better than many of those conferred elsewhere 
by the rough early pioneers. Bridal Veil, Virgin’s Tears, Cathe. 
dral Spires, Clouds’ Rest, Mirror Lake, North Dome, Sentinel, 
etc., are the gift of English-speaking sponsors, while El Capitan 
is a very appropriate Spanish title of the noblest promontory in 
the valley. This latter the natives called Zotokonula, in imitation 
_of the cranes’ cry, which enter the valley in winter over this 
rock. The most beautiful of their names is perhaps that applied 
to the fall now known as the Bridal Veil—Pohono, meaning the 
wind-spirit, this slight and graceful cataract being constantly 
swayed by the air which itself sets in motion. 

Thanking this singular recluse for his information, we retired 
to our needed rest, and the next morning at nine set out on 
horseback on our first trail. The horses are three dollars a day 
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each, and the guide a like sum. Pike rode in advance, watchful 
and silent like his savage predecessors; we followed in Indian 
file, the sure-footed mustangs picking their way along up the 
plain amongst the prickly bushes, and then up by a path that 
showed scarce a trace of human care, and was probably first 
made by wild beasts in their ascent of the precipice. Its wind- 
ings were as devious as those of the “serpent on the rock” 
which the Wise Man could not trace. We were advised to give 
our horses free rein, as their instinct far excelled our reason 
in the juncture. Sometimes the situation was very critical, the 
steep and perpendicular side of the rock outside of us, and inside 
a snow-bank twenty feet high against which our boots scraped, 
“to pass there was so little room,” though one thought of the 
result should that snow suddenly slide down in an avalanche, as 
slide it does somewhere every day. At each turn on the way up 
we stopped to enjoy the still enlarging panorama of height and 
depth and vast recess with feelings of admiration and expansion 
of soul which may not be expressed in words. The man who 
has not gazed on such wonders of nature cannot realize his 
capacity for perception and enjoyment. About three-quarters of 
a mile up we met McCauley, an Irishman who had cleared the way 
of snow and otherwise improved it, and who was engaged with 
a couple of others in this work, on the trail which thus came to 
bear his name. Paying him one dollar each for toll, he tied our 
horses to trees, as the snow was yet too deep further on, and 
fastened coarse sacking round our shoes and ankles as a protec- 
tion in our walk. He directed our way, and we proceeded slow- 
ly over snow from twenty to sixty feet in depth, into which, 
however, we sank but a few inches. The edge of the mountain 
here was a sheer precipice nearly a mile high, and one of the 
most striking views imaginable lay before us. Far beneath were 
the little hotels and other buildings, and the few green patches, 
and the silvery waters flowing in many a tiny stream. We were 
now on a level with the top of the great falls, and could enjoy 
their descent from above; the peaks and domes and all the fan- 
tastic shapes of the mountains were around us, and the great 
roofless temple of nature spread below. That our readers may 
form some idea of the place, we must supply them with a few 


’ figures, though aware how utterly inadequate are such statistics 


to make up for seeing. 
Most of us know the Palisades of the Hudson. They are 
three hundred feet high; the enchanting Catskill Mountain- 


House is twelve hundred feet above the Hudson. Imagine now 
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the perpendicular Capitan Rock, solid and massive like the head 
of a whale, one mile in height and perfectly proportioned, as it 
“lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm ; 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head.” 


It can be seen sixty miles off above all the intervening hills, 
Adjacent to it fall the waters-of the Yosemite in a stream twenty 
feet wide and two feet deep, rolling ten million gallons an hour 
over the cliff. The water first falls fifteen hundred feet in a 
pretty solid column, striking on a ledge or shelf apparently 
narrow, but really very deep, then makes its angry way in a 
series of cascades one-third of a mile forward and six hundred 
feet down to another abrupt shelf, from which it plunges four 
hundred feet to the plain. Its mass vibrates very strikingly 
under the wind, is beautified by continual rainbows, and, while so 
great that it.cannot be broken into spray, is over three hundred 
feet wide when it reaches the level. 

;». We have not space nor skill to describe the exquisite beauty 
of the Bridal-Veil fall nor the Virgin’s Tears, but turn to Mirror 
Lake, a wide place in the Merced River and down in the valley, 
which reflects the mighty rocks and the rising sun with gorgeous 
colorings. The water in which these glories are reflected has 
come down over two thousand feet in the space of two miles, 
making innumerable cascades and two grand cataracts, which are 
wonderful for volume and surrounding scenery. A remarkable 
natural parapet of granite, breast-high, runs along near the edge 
of the Vernal Fall, the second plunge of the river, and looks as 
if left purposely for visitors. The waters descend vertically at 
your right hand four hundred feet into a vast basin about a mile 
in diameter, while the rocky galleries rise thousands of feet all 
around you and sink into an abyss below, realizing to your im- 
agination Dante’s description of hell. Niagara cannot be ap- 
proached for its volume and majesty, but not even Niagara can 
afford the sublimity of this scene. It brings a common mortal 
up to the level of the great Italian poet, whose genius created 
what we now have presented to our view. We cannot rest to 
describe the Cathedral Spires, two jagged rocks of vast height 
recalling Notre Dame to memory; nor the North Dome, beside 
which St. Peter’s would dwindle into a toy church; nor the’ Half- 
Dome, seemingly split in two and one part of it buried in some 
tremendous disturbance of nature. But 


“Who hath not proved how feebly words essay 
To fix one spark of Beauty’s heavenly ray?” 
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Before abandoning a task to which our talents are not equal, 
and descending to personal matters, where we are more likely 
to be understood and to make ourselves interesting, we would 
remind our readers that while height of descent and mass of 
water are important elements of sublimity, yet the setting of 
these enhances their greatness and impressive power. 

Niagara is unrivalled for might, solidity, greatness. Yosemite 
possesses these qualities, but combined in such various and co- 
lossal but well-proportioned surroundings as to give the ef- 
fect of airiness, beauty, and grandeur. The highest cascade in 
Europe is the Gavarnie, in the Pyrenees, but it is too thin and 
small to compare with the ones we speak of. Of the Staubach 
Fall in Switzerland the same may be said. The fall of the Aar at 
Handeck and the Véring Foss in Norway may be compared to 


‘ours for height and quantity of water. But while Niagara and 


Zambesi, in Africa, excel in magnitude, no locality on earth yet 
discovered combines-in such a magnificent amphitheatre five 
great cataracts, the lowest of which is nearly thrice the height 
of Niagara, while the highest is more than sixteen times as high 
as that wonder of the world. As to the geology of the valley, 
this seems to have been once the bed of a lake, its bottom being 
almost quite level. Perhaps it was formed by the sinking away 
of soil between these mighty rocky sides, which are said not to 
show correspondence as if they were split asunder, as the Pali- 
sades seem to have been. A glacier doubtless at one time 
urged its imperceptibly slow course through the chasm,. the 
rocks being in places polished horizontally by the action of the 
ice. 

To return to our outlook on Glacier Point. There being no 
ladies in our party, McCauley left us to take care of ourselves, 
and we therefore lost most of the entertaining experience which 
we will allow a graphic journalist of one of our best-known 
weeklies to describe in his own words. “ Asa part of the usual 
programme,” this writer goes on to say, “ we experimented as to 
the time taken by different objects in reaching the bottom of the 
cliff. An ordinary stone, tossed over, remained in sight an in- 
credibly long time, but finally vanished somewhere about the 
middle distance. A handkerchief with a stone tied in the corner 
was visible perhaps a thousand feet deeper. Even a large, emp- 
ty box, watched by a field-glass, could not be traced to its con- 
cussion with the valley floor. Finally the landlord, whose hut 
was just back of the edge of the cliff, appeared on the scene, 
carrying an antique hen under his arm. This, in spite of the 
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terrified ejaculations and entreaties of the ladies, he deliberately 
threw over the side. With an ear-piercing cackle that gradually 
grew fainter as it fell, the poor hen shot downward ; now beating 
the air with ineffectual wings, and now frantically clawing at the 
very wind that slanted her first this way and then that, the help- 
less fowl shot down, down until it became a mere fluff of feathers 
no larger than a quail. Then it dwindled into a wren’s size, dis- 
appeared, then again dotted the sight a moment as a pin’s point, 
and then it was gone. After drawing a long breath all around 
the women folks pitched into the hen’s owner with redoubled 
zest. But the genial McCauley shook his head knowingly and 
replied : ‘ Don’t be alarmed about that chicken, ladies ; she’s used 
to it. She goes over that cliff every day during the season.’ 
And, sure enough, on our road back we met the old hen about 
half-way up the trail, calmly picking her way home.” Before we 
left McCauley told us one at the expense of an English tourist 
apropos of the deceptive distances in these regions. John Bull 
was on his way to Pike’s Peak,;which loomed up as if within a 
day’s march. The next day passed, however, and the next, and 
the Peak appeared as near and yet as far. On the way the party 
had to cross a little brook or ditch, and the Saxon deliberately sat 
down and proceeded to remove his boots. “Why, Mr. B—,” 
said one of the travellers, ‘‘ there’s no need of that ; you can jump 
over.” “No,” was the reply; “you can’t tell. Distances are 
very deceptive in this country. We will probably have to 
wade across!” 

Next day we wandered alone through the valley and saw 
some Indian girls galloping on their small wild ponies, without 
saddle or bridle. Reaching one of their camps, we found no one 
but an old squaw making baskets. Her dress was very mis- 
erable, her appearance beastly ; her hair bore no signs of care, 
and resembled.a tar-mop in full spread. We essayed conversa- 
tion in vain, and only provoked a reply from a mongrel dog 
which barked about us. But her baskets were phenomenal: 
one of them was full of water, and held it as if it were of earthen- 
ware. Her hut was made of three poles with an old brown 
blanket hung on them. These few Indians camp here occa- 
sionally in their meanderings, but the only persons who reside 
throughout the year are about two score whites. Communication 
with the outer world is difficult, it taking at least two days to 
get to the railroad. It costs two hundred and fifty dollars to 
bring a doctor into the place. The aborigines do no work except 
this basket-making, hunting, and fishing, by which they gaina 
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livelihood, the United States government giving them blankets, 
etc. We could not help thinking how much they must love 
this singular, beautiful spot! And yet,as far as we heard or 
could judge, its sublimity and beauty have not elevated them 
above their fellows. Man appears little capable of elevating . 
himself ; education from above seems needed to appreciate beau- 
ty or greatness. Rustics do not value a fine painting; we saw a 
savage from Oceanica laugh idiotically at St. Peter's; the In- 
dian glances carelessly at Brooklyn Bridge and says, “ Heap 
stone!” Like all the other red men, these too dislike labor or 
disdain it, and money cannot induce them to work. Noticing 
an individual along the Pacific Railway at work with a shovel, 
we could not tell whether he was an Indian or a Chinese, and 
asked a brakeman. “An Indian never works,” he answered ; 
“you can always tell by that.” 

The inhabitants of mountainous regions ‘are very patriotic. 
Look at the Swiss. Yet, as some one said, Switzerland has¥pro- 
duced no great poet, though it has inspired many a one from 
abroad. What if the prophet had seen the Alps, he who so 
often refers to the mountains: “ How beautiful upon the.moun- 
tains are the footsteps of the messengers of peace”? Can it 
be that even here “ familiarity breeds contempt’? We heard it 
remarked once that God himself gives himself to man on faith, 
possibly lest the too familiar sight of even him might cause 
surcease of reverence. However it may be, we confess that the 
visit to the Yosemite was very elevating and consoling to our- 
selves, and excited in us beginnings of thought which we find 
expressed at length in the writings of two of the most brilliant 
writers of to-day—one a Catholic, Cardinal Newman; the other a 
deist, we believe, the author of Ecce Deus. 

The awakening of the soul to a sensé of higher enjoyment 
and larger capacity produced by the sight of the great and beau- 
tiful works of God such as this valley gave us an insight into the 
latter's meaning in the work mentioned, p. 251: “ Man’s erect- 
ness, his faculty of speech, dominion over inferior life, and power 
of reasoning upon the future, have a strange light of ‘divinity 
lingering upon them even now. In his wildest talk there are 
accents and snatches of expression which must have come from 
heaven; his magistracy is a reprint of an ancient charter; his 
thinking is the dim light which struggles through an eclipsed 
genius. He does not know himself as a fallen member of the 
heavenly hierarchy ; he gropes and flounders as though he had 
lost something, and now and again there come through his daily 
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life gushes of tenderness and glitterings of mind which have a 
deep meaning—a meaning which makes the heart sore and sad 
as it vainly tries to piece itself into wholeness and render the 
ciphers into intelligible language.” Mountain scenery rouses up 
such thoughts in every poet, but it is only the one who ignores 
the revelation of Christ that retires “sore and sad” at his inabi- 
lity to solve the riddle of himself. Newman’s remarks on the 
effects of music on our souls apply themselves equally to the 
impressions produced by the sight of the great places in nature, 
“the beauty thereof, the unspeakable grace.” “Out of what 
poor elements,” he says in his Zheory of Development, ‘ does some 
great master in it create his new world! There are but seven of 
them. What a slender outfit for so vast an enterprise! Yet is 
it possible that that inexhaustible evolution and disposition of 
notes, so rich yet so simple, so intricate yet so regulated, so various 
yet so majestic, should be a mere sound which is gone and per- 
ishes? Can it be that those mysterious stirrings of the heart, 
and keen. emotions, and strange yearnings after we know not 
what, and awful impressions we know not whence, should be 
wrought in us by what is unsubstantial, and comes and goes, and 
begins and ends in itself? It is not so; it cannot be. No: they 
have escaped from some higher sphere; they are the outpourings 
of eternal harmony in the medium of created sound; they are 
echoes from our home; they are the voice of angels, or the Mag- 
nificat of saints, or the living laws of divine governance or the 
divine attributes; something are they beside themselves which 
we cannot compass, which we cannot utter; ... so the whole 
series of impressions made on us through the senses may be but 
a divine economy suited to our need, and the token of realities 
distinct from them, and such as might be revealed to us, nay, 
more perfectly, by other senses, as different from our existing 
ones as these from each other.” 

So far the cardinal-musician and poet. Yes, indeed! These 
tokens of beauty we receive through the eyes in the valley, “the 
footprints of God,” as well as through the ears in the sound of 
rushing, falling water: “the voice of the great Creator dwells in 
that mighty tone.” Examine: there is naught but liquid, mine- 
ral and vegetable, but the soul insensibly catches ideas of ab- 
stract beauty, sublimity, and harmony from their endless variety 
and combination, which are distinct from the objects themselves. 
That divine Power which in the beginning “hovered over the 
face of the deep” enlivens the material masses, giving impres- 
siveness and attractiveness to these mountains and cataracts, 
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informing the whole and revealing through those organs, in mute 
yet eloquent form or “ expressive silence,” the spirit of eternal 
order and grandeur to our responsive imaginations. The ani- 
mals have no‘appreciation of this, do not understand the lan- 
guage and are unimpressed; the sensual, besotted man is some- 
times little above the brutes in this regard, but some, more highly 
gifted, have a keen intelligence and enter into close communion 
with the Spirit in the world, and are entranced and lost in the 
delightful intercourse. The objects their senses perceive seem 
to recall unconscious memories, and they wander about the hills, 
the fields, and the rocks, searching for something they have got 
on the track of, and, having found it, interpret their discoveries 
to us, and delight and elevate admiring multitudes with their 
music, their painting, or their poetry. So Raphael’s pictures 
transcend created beauty; Allegri’s mtsic is the melody of an- 
gels; Shakspere, Dante, Milton hold converse with unseen intel- 
ligence. Some oriental dreamers explain by metempsychosis 
(transmigration of souls) this wonderful quasi-creative faculty 
by which we recognize beauty in weak material elements, and 
would have our conceptions of it to be faint memories of higher 
and happier lives in other planets, reminiscences of the music 
which the spheres are ever pouring into the ear of God, lines of 
ethereal beauty and angelic loveliness known in a former exis- 
tence: 


“ There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubins; 
Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 
But whilst this muddy vesture of decay, 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it.” 
—Merchant of Venice, act v. sc. I. 


We have not progressed enough to realize this truly scien- 
tific conceit of the poet, but, in our present limited condition, the 
“effect of all that is grandest and most beautiful in the universe is 
to raise our minds to God, to make us despise mere matter, and 
feel and long for that higher, purer existence for which we are 
destined, when, with perfect soul and spiritualized body and 
increased sense-power, we shall roam at will through all his 
splendid creation, and take in and enjoy the greatness and beauty 
of still other works which it “hath not entered into the heart of 
man to conceive.” 








ARMINE. 


ARMINE. 
CHAPTER XXXVII. 


IN this manner that first meeting with Armine, which 
Egerton had secretly dreaded, being over, he found himself 
following her into the nave, where she knelt on a chair next 
those already occupied by Mlle. d'Antignac and Miss Bertram. 

He sat down quietly beside her; and whether it was that the 
effect of her last words or some other influence rendered him 
peculiarly susceptible, it is at least certain that the spirit of 
the great church seemed to lay hold of and take posses- 
sion of him. He had felt it before—that spirit of immovable 
serenity and triumphant faith which the massive pillars 
and the soaring arches express and embody—but never so 
strongly as now. Looking at the columns that rose around 
him and were lost in the obscurity of the vast roof, which 
springs heavenward like an ardent soul, he was moved again 
with a yearning of envy of the souls that had thus written in 
stone their imperishable Credo. “ Whatever other trials life 
held for them, they knew nothing of the doubt which has 
wrenched the very foundations of existence from under the 
feet of this generation,” he said to himself. “If one had such 
faith, all things else would surely be easy; but how is one 
to gain it who has been filled with the spirit of an age like 
this?” 

The thought wie him glance at Sibyl Bertram. Her 
face looked pale and grave as she sat gazing at the distant 
altar, the myriad tapers of which formed a mass of radiance 
to the eye at the end of a long vista, while the mighty roll 
of the organ and the sound of the cantors’ voices filled the 
space overhead. Did some yearning for faith come to her 
also? An instinct of sympathy seemed to tell Egerton so, to 
make him understand the expression of that face turned to- 
ward the far-off sanctuary where light and color, the gleam 
of jewels and the white smoke of incense, were framed by the 
dim, aspiring arches of the immense encircling obscurity, like 
a vision of heaven vouchsafed to cheer the darkness of life. 

But presently organ and voices ceased, a hush fell, and in 
the great carved pulpit stood the preacher. He was a striking 
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figure—his intellectual head, with its dark, shorn crown and 
his strong, clear-cut face, rising above the white habit of St. 
Dominic and thrown into relief by the shadows around him— 
as he paused for a moment before beginning to speak. Eger- 
ton saw Sibyl look up with parted lips. Was she wondering 
what message he would have for her? This was its sub- 
stance : i 

“Every age,’ began the clear voice, “has its distinctive 
character impressed upon it by God, its divinely-appointed 
work to do, and its inevitable conflict with evil to wage. 
But at the present time there are many earnest souls who 
despair of the age in which our lot is cast, who think that 
all things are hastening toward evil, and who look with darkest 
forebodings upon the prospects of a society which seems daily 
divorcing itself more and more from the light of truth and 
the source of unity. Then, in strong contrast to these fearful 
souls are those who, full of exulting hope, believe that a new 
light is dawning for humanity, that greater possibilities of 
freedom and happiness are broadening before it, and that a 
religion of infinite value—a religion that will change the 
whole face of the world—is to be founded on the devotion of 
man to his fellow-man. There are few who do not include in 
their acquaintance types of both of these classes, and there 
are few also who do not sometimes ask themselves what they 
must think of this age, so clamorous in its demands, so loud 
in assertion of its own excellence, so full of promise to one set 
of thinkers and so full of evil to another. 

“In order that we may know what to think—inclining 
neither to despair at its many evils nor to a delusive hope 
born of its specious promises—we must remember that which 
I began by stating, that God impresses a: distinctive character 
on every age, and we must look for this character pot only in 
the good but in the evil aspect of the age; for as evil is 
nothing of itself, but only the perversion and travesty of good, 

*so we shall find underlying the fallacies of the age the same 
fundamental idea which is the inspiration of its good. For 
every epoch has a twofold spirit—the spirit with which God 
fills those who strive to accomplish his divine purposes 
and to hasten the reign of his kingdom on earth, and the 
spirit with which his enemy and the enemy of souls animates 
those who oppose these purposes and retard that reign. 
What, then, is the idea which we find underlying both the 
truth and the error of the present age? What is the divine 
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inspiration which gives force and movement to our time? It 
is unquestionably an idea of the necessity for a greater love 
of mankind, an inspiration toward a keener sense of universal 
brotherhood, toward a deeper charity and a wider compassion 
for the poor, suffering humanity that lies around us, steeped 
in misery and cursed with sin. This inspiration is inciting all 
souls that love God to great deeds and greater sacrifices; in 
the burning heart of the church it is forming new saints 
whose chief characteristic is this spirit, and it is bringing 
forth new orders for the special purpose of serving Christ in 
his poor. It is this inspiration also which evil has seized and 
perverted into the false religion of humanity—that religion 
which, not content with denying God, usurps his dignity and 


declares in the face of Heaven that humanity zs God! To - 


this, the lowest depth of degradation into which the human 
intellect has ever fallen, pride has betrayed man, as pride 
hurled the fallen angels to hell. He who refuses to believe 
that the omnipotent God could unite our humanity to his 
own divinity and so elevate the former to unspeakable dig- 
nity, descends to the depth of finding God in man alone— 
man, who, looking into himself, sees only concupiscence and 
weakness, who knows absolutely nothing of the nature of his 
own existence, and who passes like a vapor, unable to tell from 
whence he comes or whither he goes! But though man as 
an individual passes into nothingness, humanity remains, these 
thinkers tell us. And is humanity—that is, man collectively— 
higher or nobler than man individually? As are units, so is 
the mass. As we find in the individual ignorance, weakness, 
selfishness, and crime, so we find these things marking every 
page of the history of mankind. Has even this age, with its 
prosperity and its inventions and its intellectual arrogance, 
improved apon the record of past ages in these respects? 
Does crime exist no longer? Do we hear no more of robbery 
and murder and assassination, of treachery between men and 
war between nations? Ah! lift up your eyes and see the 
whole earth groaning with misery and darkened with the 
shadow of wrong. See the rulers of the earth persecuting 
God’s church with one hand while the other is held upon the 
throat of advancing revolution; see the rich forgetting that 
they are the stewards of God’s gifts, and the maddened poor 
rising up to take by force what is not their own, and then 
hear the voice of the age proclaiming the brotherhood of 
man and his inalienable rights of liberty and happiness! 
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“You smile at the satire. But in every false doctrine there 
is a soul of truth, perverted and misapplied, yet powerful to 
move the hearts of men. Such a soul is in these doctrines. 
Do you need for me to tell you where the age has learned 
them? They are like the broken memories which come to a 
wandering, sin-stained man of the holy traditions that his mo- 
ther taught his youth. So, led far astray by false teachers and 
vain dreams, lost in misery and yearning for kigher and better 
things, this poor humanity of our age looks wistfully back to 
its happier youth, remembers the great truths which its mighty 
mother taught, and, filled with their heavenly beauty, wrests 
them from her theology to form the false Utopias of our day. 
Is the brotherhood of mankind a new doctrine? You know 


' that it is as old as the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Is the assertion 


of man’s right to liberty and happiness new? Faith has al- 
ways taught that he is free to choose his immortal destiny and 
to win an eternal happiness. Does the voice of the age pro- 
claim that men are equal? The church has always declared 
that serf and king stand on the same plane before God. Has 
it a zeal to aid the wretched and relieve the poor? What is 
this zeal to the ardor which has animated her generations of 
saints, her countless army of religiouses and her missionaries, 
who to-day, as of old, go forth to shed their blood for the sal- 
vation of souls? 

“No, the age has nothing to teach us which is new. It 
only distorts ancient and divine truths. We may go through 
article after article of the creed which is shaking the world to 
its centre, and find each article but a parody of the Catholic 
faith, Only, in place of the worship of God, we have as its 
centre the worship of humanity; and in-place of the humility 
taught by the Son of God, the pride that will neither believe 
nor obey. And in this fact—the fact that under every modern 
idea lies a great but perverted truth—is an explanation of the 


, Powerful hold which these doctrines have upon a generation 


without knowledge of the science of God, a generation left in 
darkness by the rebellion of their forefathers against the light 
of divine revelation. Is it wonderful that, after wandering in 
countless mazes of error, humanity should longingly think of 
the hopes it has lost and strive to evoke out of its finite ima- 
gination a vision of the infinite and celestial promise of God ? 
Is it strange that the divine idea contained in the second great 
Commandment of the law should exert so strong a fascination 
even over those who deny the First Commandment, on which it 
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rests, that they are filled with something akin to the spirit of 
martyrs, with a passionate devotion and an ardent zeal for the 
ideal of human happiness which they seek in vain to realize, 
and which they refuse to believe is like the mirage that be- 
trays the traveller of the desert into burning sands and track. 
less wastes ? 

“Such a mirage is the dream of human progress, the Utopia 
of human perfection, which intoxicates and deludes multitudes 
in the present time. But among this multitude are many sin- 
cere souls who, after weary days of wandering, may pause and 
look around for the true city of God, whose wondrous battle- 
ments, whose domes and pinnacles, they have seen reflected on 
the clouds. Where shall they find her? Does any need to 


that city builded upon a mountain which cannot be hid. She 
alone, who stood by the cradle of civilization, is here to-day 
in all the beauty of her perpetual youth. Do you persecute 
her? O blind and foolish generation! combat is her life. 
She draws fresh vigor from it, and in a thousand battles she 
has triumphed, leaving her enemies dead upon the field. 
Come, then, and learn from her the true meaning and purpose 
of life. She alone can solve your perplexities, for she alone 
possesses truth in its entirety. She alone can teach you the 
true dignity of human nature, which this age proclaims with- 
out understanding, and the true brotherhood of mankind, which 
it denies in asserting; for she alone has an exact and perfect 
knowledge of both. She alone can satisfy every aspiration of 
the human soul and realize every ideal of human progress, for 
only by her aid can the world attain to that ‘deliverance of 
the nations,’ and that ‘increase of liberty, love, and peace 
among men,’ of which it dreams. Let us, then, yield ourselves 
to the spirit with which God inspires the age; let us labor to 
hasten the reign of his kingdom; let us burn with more active 
love for our brethren, and let us pray that this age—in which 
men, grown weary of denial, are seeking for truths to affirm— 
may rise from faith in humanity to faith in the Man-God whose 
Sacred Heart, at once human and divine, is the centre of the 
new creation, and in union with whom our fallen nature finds 
its sole dignity and its only hope.” 


Dusk had fallen before the preacher finished, and, making 
the sign c’ the cross over the silent multitude before him, 
turned,and Jisappeared, his white habit seeming to catch the 


ask? In all the earth there is nothing like unto her. She is - 
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last ray of light among the dim arches. From that moment 
until she found herself in the great square before the cathedral, 
with a soft evening sky overhead—primrose-tinted in the west, 
where the roofs of the tall houses were outlined against it— 
Sibyl Bertram felt like one in a dream. Then she looked up 
at this sky, and, turning to Mlle. d’Antignac, who was beside 
her, said: 

“Have you ever seen a mirage?” 

“No,” the other answered. “ Have you?” 

“Yes, I have seen it in the Camargue. After I read 
Mirtio 1 gave mamma no peace until she consented to travel 
there. You know it is like a bit of Africa in Europe, and 
as we drove one day toward Les Saintes Maries I saw the 
mirage. It was wonderful—the exact reproduction of a bat- 


' tlemented city, with glorious Gothic towers and spires. Any 


one might have fancied it reality. I thought, while the preacher: 
spoke, how well he had chosen his image.” rl 

“T thought it a very true image,” said Mlle. d’Antignac. 

“It was certainly forcible, to one who has seen the mi- 
rage,” said Sibyl. : 

She said nothing more. Indeed, they were all rather silent 
as they walked in the direction of the Quai Voltaire. There 
was something in the expression of Armine’s face which de- 
terred Egerton from conversation; and he was himself still 
under the influence of the feeling which had laid hold of him 
in the cathedral and had been deepened and intensified by the 
words of which only a pale shadow has been here transcrib- 
ed. Presently he found himself—he did not know how—joined 
by. Mlle. d’Antignac, while Armine and Sibyl dropped behind 
them. 

It was a pleasant hour for such a promenade along the 
quays. On one side the river flowed, bearing the sunset light 
on its breast; on the other were glimpses of narrow, pictur- 
esque streets, lined with those tall old houses which still exist 
on the left bank of the Seine. Usually Sibyl would have been 
keenly alive to every aspect of the scene; but now she hardly 
heeded it. Her ,mind—that ardent mind so quick to seize 
whatever was attractive—was occupied by the thoughts which 
had just been presented to it, and when at length she ad- 
dressed Armine it was to say almost abruptly: 

“Those were striking ideas. Were they new to you?” 

“Not entirely,” Armine answered. “I have often heard 
M. d’Antignac speak of the close resemblance between the 
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teaching of the Catholic Church and the religion of humanity. 
But it was a new idea to me that the evil spirit of the age 
is only its good inspiration perverted. Yet it explains many 
things,’ she added thoughtfully. 

“As, for example—?” said Sibyl, who had a strong incli- 
nation to draw her out on a subject which she had reason to 
know so well, and which had always exercised a great fascina- 
tion over herself. 

“Well, for one thing, the spirit of self-devotion and self. 
sacrifice of which the preacher spoke,” the girl replied a little 
sadly. “It would astonish you if you could know how sin. 
cere this is in many of those whom the world calls Positivists 
and Socialists. They are ready even to lay down their lives 
for their brethren; and ‘greater love than this hath no 
man.’ ”’ 

“Tt would not astonish me,” said Sibyl. “I know—I have 
long known—of the existence of this spirit, and it has made 
me desire to learn more of the ideal which inspired it.” 

Armine looked at her gravely. 

“If you learned more,” she said, “you would feel, as others 
have felt, the infinite pity of seeing such ardent faith and such 
passionate effort wasted in a cause so hopeless, and which, if 
gained, could only be so evil. You would feel as if your heart 
might almost break with sadness over the sight of an enthu- 
siasm which counted life and all life’s effort as nothing to 
give, in order that certain social and political dreams might 
be realized, which if realized would plunge the world into an- 
archy, take from mankind the hope of anything beyond this 
miserable life, and make existence far more unbearable than it 
is now. And then, at the end, to think that all this effort was 
for nothing—poured out like water on sand—when if it had 
been for God—” 

The voice, which had deepened in earnestness as the speaker 
went on, suddenly paused; and Sibyl, understanding, said 
quickly : 

“But what is generally known as ‘work for God’ seems 
to be selfish in its end, whereas such effort as this for huma- 
nity is at least nobly unselfish.” 

“Tt is likely,” said Armine, “that we may be as much mis- 
taken about what is work for God as about the best mode of 
serving humanity. And it is possible to serve him for a self- 
ish motive. But the noblest souls do not so serve him. They 
rise higher and higher above self until at last they end by an- 
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nihilating it. One need know but little of the saints to know 
that.” 

“TI confess that I know very little of them,” said Sibyl. 
“But from what I do know they seem to have been absorbed 
in thinking of their own souls and of what their prospects were 
for eternal salvation.” 

Armine smiled. “It is plain that you know little,”: she 
said, “for no such spiritual egotist could be a saint. The 
saints are souls that are on fire for God’s glory, for the coming 
of his kingdom on earth, of which we have just heard, and 
for the relief of the poor, the sick, and the suffering, whom the 
Son of God deigned to identify so completely with himself 
as to say that whatever is done to the least of these is done 
to him. The marvel is that there should be any poor left on 
earth after that had been said,” the girl added, as if to herself. 
“The wonder is that every one does not rise and go forth to 
seek them!” 

“ And yet,” said Sibyl, “we are told that the conditiom of 
the poor is nowhere so desperate as among Christian na- 
tions.” 

“T have heard that,” Armine answered; for what idea con- 
nected with human progress could Sibyl Bertram suggest 
which this Socialist’s daughter was not likely to have heard ? 
“And when I went to M. d’Antignac and asked him what I 
should think of it, he simply gave mea volume of history and 
said: ‘Read that.’ But if I told you what I found there, Miss 
Bertram, it is probable that I might wound you.” 

“It is not at all probable,” Sibyl answered. “I may safely 
say that if there is anything of which I am capable, it is of 
regarding abstract questions dispassionately and not as a par- 
tisan. The most astonishing thing conneeted with human na- 
ture to me is the manner in which people refuse to hear any- 
thing opposed to the set of opinions in which they. chanced to 
be educated. I have no such opinions. I long ago cast 
them aside, and I have found nothing as yet to take their 
place.” 

Armine’s grave and gentle eyes regarded her a ce this 
time with something of compassion. 

“TI am sorry for you,” she said simply. “It is terrible not 
to know what to believe of this mystery and riddle of life 
which is all around us. I am told that there is a school of 
thinkers—should one call them thinkers?—who declare that 
an attitude of doubt is the only one possible to man. Could 
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anything be worse? Never to svow anything, never to pos- 
sess any certainty of truth—why, faith in the worst of doc- 
trines would, as a mental state, be preferable to that.” 

“ Yet,” said Sibyl, “such people look upon it as a kind of 
weakness to desire certainty. Oh! you do not know; you have 
not come in contact with the spirit of the day—’ Then she 
stopped with a sudden recollection. “I am very foolish,” she 
said in a different tone. “You probably know much more 
than I do of that spirit. You have more reason to know.” 

“Of a certain form of it I know a great deal,” Armine 
answered ; “but it is not the form of which you speak. There 
is no attitude of doubt about the men I have known. They 
are strong in belief and positive in teaching. They do not 
say, ‘There may or there may not be a God—we cannot tell.’ 
They say, ‘God is a fable. Let us worship and serve hu- 


manity.’” 

“It was that positiveness which always attracted me,” said 
Sibyl, “as well as their ardor in the cause of humanity. The 
dream seemed so beautiful—of elevating mankind, of banish- 
ing inequality and poverty and pain, as far as might be, from 
the face of the earth.” 

“ Pain. can never be banished while sin and death remain,” 
said the soft voice at her side. 

“TI suppose the hope is a mirage,” said Sibyl, with a sigh— 
“a mirage which is indeed but a reflection of the old ideal of 
Christianity which the modern world has almost forgotten.” 

“M. d’Antignac says that there was nothing which the 
world so quickly forgot, when it ceased to be Catholic, as the 
counsels of perfection,” said Armine, “and that they embody 
all, and more than all, that the religion of humanity desires 
to accomplish.” 

“T think I must ask M. d’Antignac to tell me something 
of the counsels of perfection,” said Sibyl, smiling’ a little. 

“You cannot do better,” answered Armine, as they turned 
in under the familiar door of the house where D’Antignac 


dwelt. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


WHEN they entered the room where D’Antignac lay they 
found his couch surrounded by a group of his friends. M. 
de Marigny, Godwin, the Abbé Neyron, and one or two 
others were there, and conversation as it is understood in 
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France—which does not mean the talk of one or the aimless 
gossip of three or four, but the contact of trained minds in 
an intercourse which sharpens them, as steel is sharpened by 
steel, and from which results the highest form of mental en- 
joyment and the ability to give and take keen intellectual 
thrusts—was evidently in animated progress. The appear- 
ance of the new-comers caused a temporary lull, but the air 
of the salon was unmistakable. Photographed, one would 
have seen in the very attitude of the figures a reflection of 
the discussions in which they were engaged. The sight of so 
many people—though all of them were known to her—made 
Armine shrink a little; but Miss Bertram’s eyes brightened. 
Nothing pleased her better than to sniff the air of such com- 
bats, even from afar, and to mingle in them was her delight. 

It was natural that every one should look at her as she 
came forward; for beauty, always commands this tribute, 
and hers was a very striking type of beauty, rendered more 
striking by the absence of self-consciousness. ‘“ Who is she?” 
the Abbé Neyron asked aside of M. de Marigny, and when 
he heard he said, “It is a noble face.” 

Meanwhile Sibyl, putting her hand in that which D’An- 
tignac held out to her, said with a smile: “ You see I have 
come to be a listener.” 

“More than that, I hope,” he replied, smiling in turn. 
“We cannot afford to lose the element which you will bring 
into our Conversation.” 

“T am afraid to ask what that is,” she said. “I fear that 
if you are candid, 7 may not be complimented.” 

“Am I ever other than candid?” he asked. “But I will 
leave the answer to M. de Vigny, whom you will permit 
me to present to you. He is an author, and consequently 
an adept in phrases.” 

“TI am aware,” said Sibyl turning her brilliant glance on 
the gentleman thus presented, “that M. de Vigny is an adept 
in phrases, but I do not think that excuses you for transfer- 
ring a difficulty to his shoulders.” 

“There can be no difficulty in perceiving that it is the 
element of the charming which mademoiselle must bring 
into any conversation,” said M. de Vigny, with a bow. 

“TI knew that I could trust his power of intuition to divine 
that,” said D’Antignac quietly. “Now sit down, mademoi- 
selle, and tell us where you have been.” 

“I have been to Notre Dame,” answered Sibyl, after she 
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had acknowledged M. de Vigny’s gallantry with an altogether 
charming smile, “and I have heard a sermon which gives me 
many ideas that may not be new in themselves, but are very 
new to me.” 

“I beg to congratulate you, then,” said M. de Vigny. 
“Nothing can be a greater pleasure than to receive new 
ideas, but nothing, alas! is more rare. Everything that can 
be said on any and every subject has been said to an exhaus- 
tive degree.” 

.““Even if that were true there are fresh auditors all the 
time for whom things need to be said over again,” re. 
marked D’Antignac. “But it is not true. New ideas are 
possible, because human life is all the time changing its as- 
pects—of course within certain fixed limitations—and though 
I do not admit that in all respects 


“*The thoughts of man are widened with the process of the suns,’ 


there can be no doubt that in some respects they are. And 
you, De Vigny, should be slow to declare that ‘everything 
which can be said has been said,’ else where is the excuse 
for your new book?” 

“Perhaps it has none,” said M. de Vigny, lifting his shoul- 
ders with an airy gesture. 

“Your readers, monsieur, would be slow to admit that,” 
said Sibyl, seeing her way to repay the compliment of a 
moment back. 

“You are very kind, mademoiselle,” replied the author; 
“but my readers are only pleased by seeing their own reflec- 
tions in what I produce. It is like the fascination of gazing 
in a mirror, and they cry: ‘Ah! that excellent De Vigny— 
how aartistic, how lifelike his pictures are!’ They value 
them merely as the representatives of a reality with which 
they are familiar, and not for any element of originality which 
they possess.” 

“That is your own fault, or rather the fault of the 
school to which you belong,” said D’Antignac. “ You aim 
only to present representations of a reality with which every 
one is familiar—not types of an ideal to which human nature 
may aspire, and does now and then attain.” 

“This is the day of reality in art,” said De Vigny. “We 
leave the pursuit of the ideal to politics.” 

“ And consequently art, instead of being an elevating, has 
become a degrading influence,” said D'Antignac. “Genius 
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is occupied in painting the diseases of humanity, not its infi- 
nite pathos, its deep tragedy, or its possibilities of noble- 
ness.’ 

“You are a moralist, and ‘moralists make the mistake of 
regarding everything from an ethical point of view,” said M. 
de Vigny. “It has been long settled that it is within the pro- 
vince of art to treat a// topics, and the value of a book—we 
are speaking, I presume, of what is known as fiction—lies in 
the truthfulness of its delineation of the subject and types 
portrayed.” 

“Then a painter might represent a hospital ward with 
perfect fidelity, and the picture would be worth as much as 
the ‘Transfiguration’ of Raphael,” said the quiet voice of the 
abbé. 

“In my opinion it would be worth more, inasmuch as it 
would increase our knowledge of humanity as it lives and 
suffers around us,” said M. de Vigny. 

“A very good end,” said the abbé, “if it also increased 
our charity and pity for this poor humanity; but experience 
teaches that the result of the brutal realism—I can use no 
other term—which distinguishes much of our art is not only 
repulsive but debasing. I walked through the Salon the other 
day,” pursued the speaker, “and the effect of those acres of 
canvas devoted to vicious or ignoble or merely trivial sub- 
jects—for the exceptions were few and not remarkable—was 
so depressing that I was forced to go to the Louvre and re- 
fresh myself for half an hour with the old masters.. And in 
literature it is the same story. Forgive me, my dear De 
Vigny, if I say that after I have read one of our modern 
dramas or romances I am fain to take the bitter taste out of 
my mouth by going to those old masters of classic antiquity 
who, pagans though they were, recognized the truth that a 
noble literature must possess an ethical purpose and be bound 
by ethical laws.” 

* “But when we read Sophocles or Euripides,” said M. de 
Vigny, “it is for their perfection of form, not for their ethical 
purpose.” 

“Form is but the body which clothes the soul of the 
writer’s purpose,” said D’Antignac. “ Without that soul—a 
soul high enough and strong enough to touch the noblest 
aspirations of mankind—form alone cannot hope to secure 
immortality for any human production. See, as an example, 
the paintings of which M. l’Abbé speaks. Every one can 
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perceive that the artists have perfect’ command of what may 
be called the mechanism of art. Their knowledge of per- 
spective, of anatomy, of the use of color, is far in advance of 
the great old painters; but, for lack of noble subjects, modern 
art is trivial where it is not vicious, and no one can believe 
that it will live.” 

“But if the age does not furnish noble subjects are its 
poor painters with pen and pencil to blame?” 

“Men are too apt to forget that each one helps to make 
the age,” said the abbé gravely. 

While talk went on in this fashion tea had been brought 
in,'and Mlle. d’Antignac, who detected in Armine an intention 
of slipping away, frustrated it by placing her at the table on 
which Cesco arranged the urn and cups, and asking her to 
four out the tea. “For I must go and talk to Signor Ar- 
lotti,” she said, indicating a gentleman who was speaking 
with M. de Marigny. “He is an old Roman friend of 
Raoul’s.” 

Perceiving Armine thus occupied, Egerton came up and 
asked if he could render any assistance. Informed that he 
could not, he sat down by the side of the table to drink his 
own cup of tea and wait until every one else was served. 
Then, when Cesco had been despatched with the last cup, 
he said: 

“I have been watching Miss Bertram’s face. It is pleasant 
to see her keen enjoyment of the atmosphere which she finds 
here.” 

“She seems specially fitted to enjoy it,” said Armine, 
glancing also across the room at the mobile face, which was 
indeed full of animation. “She appears to be one of those 
for whom society is made, and who are specially fitted to 
adorn it.” 

“She adorns society, certainly, and society admires her 
very much,” said Egerton. “But I think she puzzles it a 
little also, for her attitude is: generally somewhat scornful 
and suggestive of the fact that it is not equal to her require- 
ments. But here she is evidently in an element which suits 
and delights her.” 

“I cannot fancy her scornful,” said Armine. “I have 
never seen her other than full of graciousness—and not with- 
out something of humility also,” she added, recalling their 
late conversation. 

Egerton could not forbear a smile. “Humility is the last 
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characteristic with which I should credit Miss Bertram,” he 
said. 
“Perhaps you do not know a great deal of her,” said 
Armine. “I do not mean that Z know a great deal,” she 
continued, “but sometimes it will chance that a single con- 
versation reveals more of a person than one. might learn by 
the surface-intercourse of years.’ 

“T am glad if Miss Bertram has revealed herself to you,” 
said Egerton. “If I may judge by my own experience, you 


have a singular power of saying the ight word at the right — 


time and in the right manner.’ 


“You are too kind,” she said in a low tdne. “ You think 


too much of any words which I may have uttered. to you. 
It was God who enlightened your mind and touched your 
heart and made—some things impossible to you.” 

“Perhaps so,” Egerton answered; “but God works, does 
he not, by human instruments?” 

? Sometimes—yes. But do not think of me as such an 
instrument.” : 

“T must think of you as I have found you,” answered the 
young man, with a tone of feeling in his voice. “But I will 
not talk of it, if you do not wish me to do so. We were 
speaking of Miss Bertram. She is clever, as you have no 
doubt perceived, and she has been very much attracted by 
certain modern theories about life and conduct. Therefore 
it is well for her to meet you. She knows what your expe- 
rience has been, and your opinions derive greater weight 
with her from that experience.’ it 

“Any weight which they possess must be derived wholly 
from it,” said Armine, “else they would have none. With 
regard to Miss Bertram, I think I understand what you mean. 
I should say that she has great natural nobleness of character, 
and, like many noble souls, she has been fascinated by a dream 
of ardor and self-sacrifice and labor for the common good of 
humanity. That sermon this afternoon seemed preached for 
her.” 

“And not for her alone,” said Egerton. 

“T did not mean that,” said Armine. “There was much 
in it for all of us. I have often observed that great truths 
seem to contain what is necessary for many individual needs.” 

“And all our needs are different,” said Egerton. “For 
example, I need faith—not intellectual conviction, but some- 
thing spiritual which I have not got and cannot give myself; 
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Miss Bertram needs to be convinced of the unsubstantial 
nature of the dreams with which she has ‘been fascinated; 
and you—well, I do not know what you need, but I am sure 
it is something very different from either.” 

Armine smiled a little, but did not reply, for at that mo- 
ment. M. de Marigny approached them. 

“I have come to beg for another cup of tea, mademoi- 
selte,” he said, “and to hope that you are well.” 

“Thanks, M. le Vicomte; | am ‘very well,” she answered 
as she filled the cup which he held toward her. Then she 
looked up at him with the familiar wistful light in her eyes. 
“And you?” she said. 

He bowed. “I too am very well—the better for having 
been out of Paris fora day or two. Business called me away, 
and I was glad to forget the turmoil of life here for a short 
time.” . 

“It is strange,” said Egerton, “to hear a Frenchman speak 
of being glad to be out of Paris and away from the turmoil 
of its life.” 

“Paris means different things to different people,” said the 
vicomte. “To me it is simply a battle-field, and not even 
the charm of its boulevards and its salons can counterbalance 
the weariness which I suffer in the Chamber. And not only 
weariness—that would be easily borne—but pain and shame 
and despair for the immediate future of France.” 

“It is hard to maintain spirit when one is fighting a 
hopeless battle,” said Egerton; “and the battle which you are 
fighting against the Radical element seems at present very 
hopeless.” 

“The battle against Conservative apathy is still more 
hopeless,” said the vicomte. “Indeed, it is in that chiefly 
that the hopelessness of the contest lies. Radicalism must 
run its course and reach its end after a time—for destructive 
forces do not halt—but it is Conservative apathy which gives 
it such great power for evil, and which will make the end so 
terrible. I do not wish to be a prophet of dark things, how- 
ever,” he broke off with a smile, “and no soldier should lose 
courage because the fight is hard.’ 

Egerton saw that Armine’s eyes were full of sympathy 
as she looked at the speaker. “I am sure that you do not 
lose courage because the fight is hard,” she said, “ but only 
because it seems hopeless—if, indeed, you lose courage at all.” 

“T am at least often tempted to discouragement,” he said. 
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“But the cause in which we fight is not wholly earthly; it 
is to save the faith as well as the honor of France; so we 
may leave the issue to God. Apropos, 1 am told by my cousin 
that you heard a very good conference at Notre Dame this 
afternoon, mademoiselle. I am glad that you were more 
fortunate than on the afternoon when I was your guide— 
into the roof.” 

“Yes, I was much more fortunate,” said Armine, smiling ; 
“but I have not forgotten that you resigned the certainty of 
hearing on that occasion, in order to give me the probability 
of doing so. I wish, therefore, that — had been rewarded 
by being there this afternoon.” 

“T thought of going, but, on siiihdialibadita’ preferred 
coming. here. I knew I should find D’Antignac alone; and 
there is no one whose society I enjoy more, or from whom I 
derive more benefit.” 

“Ah! I can well imagine that,” said Armine, with the 
tone of feeling which always came into her voice when she 
spoke of D’Antignac. “But you did not find him alone, 
after all!” : 

“Yes, I was fortunate enough to anticipate the other visit- 
ors by an hour.” 

He paused. It seemed to Egerton that he was about to 
speak of what passed in that hour, so he rose and moved 
away, mindful of the peculiar position in which these two 
people stood to each other. But the vicomte said nothing 
farther of his conversation with D’Antignac. He seemed 
chiefly anxious to put Armine at ease with himself, and the 
topics which he chose were as far as possible removed from 
any that could disturb her. When Mlle. d’Antignac joined 
them presently she found him talking of the wild legends of 
the Breton coast, while Armine’s eyes were full of interest 
and pleasure as she listened. 


a TO BE CONTINUED, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Day IN ATHENS WITH SOCRATES. Translations from the Profagoras 
and the Republic of Plato. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


“These translations are from the pen of the author of the small volume 
entitled Socrates, noticed in THE CATHOLIC WORLD for June, 1883, who is 
now universally known to be a lady of Boston. Her translations from 
Plato are admitted by competent critics to be the best which have yet been 
made into the English language. In our opinion there is even an improve- 
ment in style attained in the present volume upon its earlier companion. 
In fact, we could not wish for anything better. The object of the transla- 
tor in the present instance has been, not so much to set forth a conspec- 
tus of Platonic philosophy as contained in the Dialogues, as to present 
a vivid picture representing characteristics and persons of the age in which 
Socrates and Plato lived. Parts only of the Dialogues are translated. 
Other parts are epitomized in the author’s own words with consummate 
art. Most persons will understand and enjoy them in the perusal much 
better, we dare say, in this form than in their unabridged text. The Pre- 
face and Notes furnish a great additional help. The author’s design of 
presenting a vivid picture of a day in Athens with Socrates and the group 
of interlocutors and hearers among whom he makes the central figure has 
been successfully accomplished. The picture is really vivid and life-like, 
and the discussion in that Greek of long ago which is the school-boy’s 
terror and dismay, not to speak of the sentiments which it awakens in the 
bosoms of most masters of arts, is reanimated by the English spirit of life 
breathed into it by the translator. The quality of the Socratic talk in 
Plato’s Dialogues is wholesome and invigorating. Politics becomes some- 
thing better and higher than we find in our common newspaper talk and our 
ordinary speechifying dialect. Hence it is a good thing to have this nobler 
kind of discussion thrown in to purify and tone up the readable matter 
served on the common table of intellectual refection. Not in the exact 
and spirited rendering of the very language of Plato himself, alone, but 
also in the original sentences of the Preface and Notes, the translator has 
shown a Clear understanding of the elevated ideas and purport of this dis- 
cussion, and the power of expressing the same in fit words. For example, 
what can be better or more tersely expressed than the following (n. 25, p. 
24): 

“To account for this identification of politics with virtue we must re- 
member that to the Greek the art of politics comprised all excellence. To 
him the state was the moral and religious law in one, a community in good 
living, its end being the full and harmonious development of human na- 
ture in the citizen ; or, in other words, the unimpeded activity of his moral 
and intellectual power to work—of his ‘ excellence’ or virtue.” 

One more choice passage shall be quoted from the preface, as a speci- 
men of the manner and quality of the author’s style of original composi- 
tion (pref. p. xviii.) : 
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“Joining the group in the Profagoras, let us listen to their earnest 
questionings concerning virtue. Shall the different attributes which go to 
make up this most precious of possessions be likened to so many precious 
gems, each preserving its own identity even when grouped with others in 
one cluster, or, like the many faces of a crystal, are these attributes but 
different phases of one harmonious whole? This surely is no idle specula- 
tion, but a problem of vital importance to us all. For if we recognize vir- 
tue to be indeed ‘one through all, a unity in multiplicity,’ we know also 
that the perfection of no single virtue can be reached if the quest of virtue 
as a whole is abandoned ; we know that the end to be held steadily before 
us, the one ideal to be untiringly pursued, is virtue in its entirety. And 
since by ignorance alone we are blinded to this truth, so by education 
alone the eye of the soul is opened to the ‘things that are real,’ and we 
are enabled to recognize virtue as the indissoluble bond which holds to- 
gether all that is good and pure and high, and to make that ‘choice which 
is best both for this life and for the next’ (Pl. Rep. 618 E.)” 

Suppose, now, we counsel all our young ladies of the upper circle to 
buy and read the two volumes of translations from Plato by one of their 
number, what will probably be the effect? It is to be feared that but few 
will see what we have written, fewer still follow our advice so far as to buy 
the books, and a still smaller number read them through with a real en- 
joyment. If we are wronging our young friends, we shall be delighted to 
be convinced of it and to make a retractation. There isa large class, how- 
ever, of young ladies, most intelligent and solidly educated, who are en- 
gaged in teaching or are preparing to do so, to whom we can offer the 
above advice, with a hope that it will be followed and that we shall be 
repaid by their thanks. As each of these volumes, although very neatly 
and attractively printed, costs but fifty cents, they are within easy reach 
of all, 


eer IN OUTLINE. By W. T. Harris. New York: D. Appleton & 
Oo. 


If we were asked why we take more interest in reading a book written 
by an American author, whether it be on mental philosophy or social 
science, than one written, for instance, by a German or an Englishman, 
our answer would be: So far as the American is true to the principles 
which underlie the phase of civilization in which he was born, you will 
always find him, instead of pulling down, engaged in building up; and in 
place of occupying his time in studying the dead past, he is bent upon 
pointing out the way to true progress for the living present and the pos- 
sible future. The American, at least, has his eyes in his forehead, is alive, 
and has not forgotten how to exercise the faculty of hope. 

Hence in reading a thorough American book on any of these or 
kindred topics our first question is: What are its underlying principles ? 

In applying this test to Philosophy in Outline we are struck with 
the fact that its author is no pessimist or agnostic. He is true to this 
extent to the spirit of his country, and so far he is superior to the philo- 
sophical theories at present reigning in Germany and England. Had Mr. 
Harris trusted more to his own intellectual gifts and personal convictions 
he would/have, in our opinion, done much better. His mind evidently has 
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been biassed by his study of Hegel; and, other things being equal, why 
should not an unfettered man do better than one born under the sway of 
nobody knows how many absurd and false philosophical systems, looking 
at truth through a traditional, distorted medium? 

Would that W. T. Harris were free from Hegelianism, and, with his 
insight, had spoken out in the native freedom and prime convictions of an 
American! Not that sound philosophy is either the fruit of national or 
race characteristics, but is born of the first principles of reason, whose 
lines are, such is our conviction, more distinctly enunciated and more 
closely followed as a whole by American civilization. 

Hegelianism as a religion belongs to the genus rationalism, and from 
this false point of view attempts to pass as a philosophical exposition of 
Christianity! Hegel succeeded beyond any other German, in our opinion, 
in giving to words a meaning clean away from the things themselves, 
There are those who have been deceived by this sleight-of-hand, and have 
taken for philosophy what is only a trick. The author of the Outdine is 
too candid a man to play successfully in this sort of legerdemain; one 
detects how it is done, and what was intended to create astonishment un- 
der his manipulation only excites indignation. It is best to leave this sort 
of mystification to the Germans. Hegelianism as a philosophy is an effort 
to construct a logical system without taking into consideration the labors 
of the great thinkers, outside of Germany, either in the past or the actual 
present. 

‘It would have been a gratifying spectacle to see Mr. Harris grapple at 
once with the false Hegelian premise of the identity of contradictions and 
throw it square on its back, as he has done with agnosticism. Who 
knows ?—after he has passed through the Hegelian epidemic, he may do it 
yet, and standing firm on his own untrammelled convictions, without the 
fear of German philosophy before his eyes, give the fruit of his philo- 
sophical cogitations. Speremus. 


THE WORKS OF VIRGIL. Translated into English Verse, with Variorum 
and other Notes and Comparative Readings. By John Augustine 
Wilstach (Counsellor-at-Law). In two volumes 12mo, pp. 575, 647. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1884. 


Here is acomplete translation into English, in blank verse, of all of Vir- 
gil that is extant. English translations of Virgil have been plentiful, but, 
alas! how unsatisfactory to one who really knows Virgil in the original. 
French, Italian, and Spanish translations have been, as a rule, faithful to 
the soul and the expression of the divine Latin poet. German translations 
have been faithful, but, to the Latinist who is not a German, the opposite 
to satisfactory. In fact, the romantic, mystical German mind could not 
sympathize, as does the French, Italian, and Spanish, with the classical 
beauties of old Rome. What German, what Englishman, could look upon 
the bees and their hives with the intense delight that beams out in the 
Fourth Georgic? The atmosphere itself of southern Italy and the Mediter- 
ranean is not natural tothem. When Dryden and the later English trans- 
lators of Virgil have worked out their couplets, Alexandrines, hexameters, 
and their ballad lines, they have worked out rather—if anything heroic—the 
voyages and the adventures of Northern heroes, not classical, Whoever 
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has tried to read Dryden, Conington, Cranch, or the rest of them has found 
it to be a task of duty, not of pleasure. 

Therefore it is an epoch for those who cannot read Latin to have 
before them so faithful a translation, which yet reads so delightfully, as 
this of Mr. Wilstach. The writer of this notice has read the translation 
from beginning to end, and, with Virgil’s sonorous Latin ringing fa- 
miliarly in his ears, he has not come across a passage unfaithful to the 
original or unpoetical in English. So far Mr. Wilstach can congratulate 
himself on having made the best English translation of Virgil. 

Still, the author would, perhaps, have done better in some cases had he 
been led less by English and German commentators than by Italian 
scholars, and by others to whom Latin is almost a mother-tongue and to 
whom Virgil was the first poet of their childhood. Think, for instance, of 
quoting that respectable Protestant Episcopal clergyman, the late Mr. 
Anthon, to solve a difficulty in Virgil, when hundreds of Virgil’s country- 
men—Italians—have trodden the same ground ! 


Brownson’s Works. Controversy. Vol.i., vol. v. Detroit: Thorndike 
Nourse. 1884. (For sale by The Catholic Publication Society Co.) 
This volume embraces some of the ablest of Dr. Brownson’s works. 

The most able book from his pen, in our opinion, is contained in this vol- 
ume—“ The Convert.” No one is fully equipped as a controversialist in 
this age, especially in this country, who has not read attentively, and ap- 
propriated to the extent of his capacity, Dr. Brownson’s writings. Every 
student of the religious question, whatever may be his creed, ought to study 
them. Every library ought to have a copy. 


THE NEw PARISH PRIEST’S PRACTICAL MANUAL: A work useful also for 
other Ecclesiastics, especially for Confessors and for Preachers. By 
Joseph Frassinetti, Prior of St. Sabina, Genoa. Translated from the 
Italian by William Hutch, D.D., President of St. Colman’s College, 
Fermoy. London: Burns & Oates. (New York: The Catholic Publi- 


cation Society Co.) 1883, 

It seems hardly necessary to write a long notice of a work so cele- 
brated, so successful, and so universally approved as Father Frassinetti’s 
Manual, which now appears for the first time in an English translation. 
There can be little doubt that for the circumstances for which it was writ- 
ten it is unsurpassed and, it may even be said, unsurpassable; it goes 
directly to the point and hits the nail straight on the head on every page 
and in every sentence. Common sense, practical judgment, experience, 
moderation, joined with perfect theological knowledge as well as charity 
and zeal, are manifest throughout. 

Of course the principal part of the unqualified praise which this anual 
deserves and has always received must still belong to it in all parts of the 
church and under all the varying conditions of its life in different coun- 
tries and times; for the pastoral duties are always essentially the same. 
Still, there are some portions of the book which, referring as they do to 
special customs and circumstances not existing among us, are not directly 
applicable, and might, perhaps, be omitted without injury; still, they are 
often so interwoven with other matter that this is not easily feasible. 
Some such portions have already been dropped in this translation. 
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After all, it is the spirit and general principles of action by which one in 
charge of souls should be governed which is the most important thing to 
be learned from works of this kind; so that if these are well set forth and 
illustrated in detail, the details, if necessary, can be varied by the reader. 
In the greater part of the subject, however, little or no variation is requir- 
ed, especially in that relating to preachers and confessors, on which no 
improvement seems possible. The translation is good and free from for- 
eign idioms, and the type remarkably clear and pleasing to the eye. 


THE LIFE OF ELIZABETH, LADY FALKLAND. By Lady Georgiana Fullerton. 
weed Series, vol. 43.) London: Burns & Oates. (New York: 
e Catholic Publication Society Co. ) 


Lady Georgiana tells us in her preface that a biography which fulfils 
the conditions which make works of fiction attractive, possesses a far 
greater attraction than they can have. This remark Jeads the reader to 
expect a great deal from the biography of Lady Falkland. Lady Geor- 
giana is the best writer of fiction among Catholic Englishwomen who have 
tried their skill in that department of literature. A biography from her 
hand surpassing in fascination her best novels must be indeed charming. 
Her subject is one which lacks none of the materials for the most interest- 
ing kind of biography. She has treated it in her own masterly style. 
Lady Falkland was a person of great idiosyncrasy of character, highly 
gifted and educated, and of a generous temper. She lived during the reigns 
of James I. and Charles I. (1585-1639), was a convert, and underwent a 
pretty severé ordeal of persecution. Many persons in our own day, espe- 
cially women who are wives and mothers, will find in her history a likeness 
of their own trials and a great many lessons of wisdom and encouragement. 
One curious episode in this biography is the account of that theological 
charlatan and impostor, Chillingworth. The narrative brings the reader 
in contact with quite a number of historical characters, and with some not 
much known to history but nevertheless interesting and remarkable. It is 
difficult to convey a just impression of the piquant charm and quite pecu- 
liar attraction of the Life of Lady Falkland to one who has not read it. It 
is enough to say that it is worthy of the author, to assure any reader from 
being disappointed in its perusal. 





ABSTRACT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION FOR 1881, 
TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE NEW YORK CATHOLIC PROTECTORY. 1884. 


SERMONS PREACHED IN ST. MICHAEL’S CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA, and published for the benefit 
of the Conference of St. Vincent de Paul, Philadelphia, Pa.: Thomas Coleman, 1409 
North Second Street. 

A TREATISE ON THE TRUE DEVOTION TO THE BLESSED VIRGIN. By the Venerable Servant of 
God, Louis-Marie, Grignon de Montfort. Translated from the original French by Fred- 
erick William Faber, D.D,, priest of the Oratory, with a letter to his clergy by the Lord 
Bishop of Salford. Third Edition. Loadon: Burns & Oates, New York: The Catholic 
Publication Society Co. 








